





CAA-CAB Announce Plan 
For Inereasing Air Safety 


The Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, have jointly an- 


nounced three steps in a continuing program fo- increasing safety of both air travelers and peo- 


ple on the ground near airports. 


The program involves more stringent regulations governing training and proficiency checks 
for pilots of all carriers operating under Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations, which include 


the large irregular carriers, certificated freight car- 
riers, off-route operations of certain of the certifi- 
cated carriers, and others; CAA action to insure 
thorough pre-flight briefing of such pilots; and a 
special CAA inspection program for such air carriers. 

While the new civil air regulations have been put 
into effect, the Board indicated that further considera- 
tion would be given to them before they were made 
permanent. In issuing the regulations the Board de- 
clared that many Part 42 air carriers have a sound 
flight organization, headed by a responsible chief 
pilot and including one or more competent check 
pilots. However, the Board pointed out that this 
was not universally true and that centralized respon- 
sibility for flight personnel is being specifically re- 
quired in the Board's regulations. 

Pilot Proficiency.—The regulations provide for 
the designation by each carrier of a chief pilot re- 
sponsible for assuring the proficiency of all pilots 
utilized, and of an adequate number of check pilots 
acceptable to the CAA. They prohibit use of pilots 
unless within the preceding six months these pilots, 
in addition to present requirements, have passed a 
written examination on the company’s operations 
manual and on all types of instrument approach and 
navigational facilities and procedures to be used. 

The CAA is establishing a more formulated and de- 
tailed procedure to assure compliance by Part 42 car- 
riers with existing regulations requiring pre-flight 
briefing. In its manual covering operations of Part 
42 carriers, it will stipulate that before a flight, the 
pilot in command must certify, on a permanent rec- 
ord to be maintained by the carrier, that he has fami- 
liarized himself with the en route procedures, hold- 
ing patterns, approach and let-down procedures, and 
the facilities of the airport of destination and the 
alternates. 

The CAA also is instituting immediately for all 
Part 42 carriers an intensified en route inspection 
program in addition to the regular inspections. This 
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will continue for at least 30 days, and among other 
purposes, will enable CAA to bring to the attention 
of Part 42 carriers any particular phase of their train- 
ing programs which may need straightening. 

The Board and Adminstrator pointed out that the 
three steps are an outgrowth of a continuous review 
of air safety matters, and said that other measures 
would be applied whenever a study indicated a pos- 
sibility for constructive action. 


CAR ’s Covering 
Atreratt Repair 
Revised by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recently an- 
nounced the revision of Parts 18, 24, 52 and 
53 of the Civil Air Regulations, the Parts con- 
cerned mainly with the maintenance and the 
repairing of aircraft. 

The following explanatory material was issued by 
the Board concurrent with the adoption of the re- 
visions. 

Part 18—Maintenance, Repair, and Altera- 
tion of Airframes, Powerplants, Propellers, and 
Appliances.—*“Currently effective Part 18 estab- 
lishes rules for the maintenance, repair, and alteration 
of certificated aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
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Cross-Border Plan Lauded by Users 


cities, to submit their baggage for advance examina- 


A new means of simplifying air travel to the United 
States is being tried out with great success in Toronto, 
Canada. U. S.-bound air travelers, whose baggage 
now receives “preclearance” there, are delighted with 
the time-saving aspects of the experiment, it is re- 
ported. 

The Facilitation Subcommittee of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee, of which Harry G. Tarrington, 
Program Officer of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, is Chairman, will study the results to determine 
the advantages of extending this system to other 
foreign points where the traffic warrants. 

The idea of preflight clearance, which was origin- 
ally advocated by the Facilitation Subcommittee of 
the ACC, has been put into effect under the legal au- 
thority vested in the U. S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and the U. S. Bureau of Customs. The 
mechanics of the arrangement, by which U. S. Cus- 
toms and Immigration officers are stationed perman- 
ently at Toronto, were worked out under the guid- 
ance of Burke H. Flinn and John H. Mulcahey, Air 
Coordinators, respectively, of the Bureau of Customs 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

American Airlines cooperated in the plan and as- 
sisted travelers in Toronto, who were headed for U. S. 


tion. After such examination and the proper decla- 
ration and the deposit of duties, if any were required, 
the baggage was put under bond and handled there- 
after by the airline. At his destination the passenger 
could obtain his baggage and leave the terminal as 
soon as the aircraft was released, thus avoiding the 
delays that previously had existed at the end of his 
journey. 

The airline asked 600 passengers for their opinion 
of the plan in a postcard poll, and received such en- 
thusiastic replies as these: “A marvelous idea. A 
very kind and thoughtful gesture on the part of the 
U. S. Government.” “I believe this to be the most 
satisfactory arrangement possible.” “It’s going to 
seem good to get off the plane in New York and not 
have the Customs routine to go through.” “A very 
convenient and efficient method of covering a neces- 
sary “Vast improvement. Saves time 
and is less troublesome. Same system should be put 
in at other ports.” “I was able to leave the plane at 
New York at 10:00 a.m., catch a taxi, register at the 
hotel and arrive at 250 Park Avenue at 10:25 am. 
Excellent time.” 


regulation.” 
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Status of Present-Day Civil Aviation 
Summarized by CAA’s Administrator 


The highlights of aviation, exclusive of military and air carrier operations, was the 
topic of an address, entitled “General Aviation Today,” given by Charles F. Horne, Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, before the North Central Section of Ninety Nines, at Fort 


Wayne, Indiana on May 3. 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Horne briefly touched on CAA’s job of promoting and 


developing civil aviation, describing it as a “king 
sized job.” He then added: “In trying to accomp- 
lish our objectives we get criticism from individuals 
and from organized groups—al) of which we take 
into account in order that we may do a better job for 
civil aviation. We like constructive criticism—we 
need it.” 

Mr. Horne then turned to the work of the Ninety 
Nines, saying: “I personally believe, and my opinion 
is shared by many others in the CAA, that if there 
were more organizations like the Ninety Nines the 
task of fostering and encouraging civil aviation 
would be a far easier one.” The Administrator ex- 
tended his commendation to the Ninety Nines for 
their air marking program, telling them that they 
had done a splendid job—one for which the entire 
industry was indebted to them. 

Pointing out the impossibility of covering the en- 
tire field of general aviation in one sitting, the Ad- 
said that he would endeavor to touch 
on some of its highlights. “The picture,” 
he said, “is both good and bad, depending on what 
phase of aviation one is discussing.” With this in- 
troductory statement, Mr. Horne began a rapid sur- 


ministrator 
overall 


vey of the conditions of general aviation in the 
United States today. Excerpts from his address 
follow. 


Personal Flying.—* Personal flying is in a low 
spot and currently has fewer people really active in 
it than almost any of the flying activities. There are 
many good reasons for the slackening off of this type 
of flying. In the first place, it is just too expensive. 
Airplanes cost far too much money to have the popu- 
lar acceptance of automobiles. Learning to fly is 
the ordinary salary earner. The 
expense of owning an aircraft for purely pleasure 
flying is compounded by the high cost of mainten- 


expensive too fo 


ance, hangar or tie-down charges as against those of 


other of transportation. In addition to the 
expense as a deterrent to this type of flying, there 
is the old question of full utility or perhaps I should 
say, the lack of it. * * * 


“These are some of the ailments of private flying. 


types 


Some people 
say it is a dark picture, but I feel it is by no means 

The inex- 
and airplane would certainly 
help. So would more small airports scattered at Jo- 
the utility of our aircraft. The 
CAA has tried repeatedly to help and may be in a 


I wish I could prescribe a sure cure. 


hopeless. development of a_ relatively 


pensive easy to fly 


cations to increase 
position to do more good in this respect at some 
future time. * * * 

Executive and Agricultural Flying.—*‘All 
types of flying within the framework of general 
aviation are not in the same sad shape as pleasure 
flying. On the contrary, the field of executive or 
flying is enjoying an unprecedented 
boom. The increase in this category since the war 
has been phenomenal until today it is considered a 





corporation 


large and important segment of our aviation in- 
dustry. * * * 
“The same may be said of agricultural aviation 


which is enjoying tremendous growth throughout 
the country. A recent count revealed that there are 
in excess of 6,000 aircraft now engaged in crop dust- 
ing and spraying activities. These spraying and dust- 
ing activities are playing a vital role in the national 
defense. This is backed up by reports of increased 
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cotton yield per acre through application of insect- 
control as well as substantial increases in food 
om => * 

“Not the least important of the developments in 
the field of agricultural aviation is the new aircraft 
designed especially for that purpose. The develop- 
ment of this aircraft is an example of the coopera- 
tion necessary for the continued advancement of 
aviation. Acting on suggestions and advice from many 
sources, the CAA contracted with the Personal Air- 
craft Research Center of Texas A & M College to 
design and build one experimental plane especially 
adapted for agricultural use. Many aircraft com- 
panies and organizations contributed parts and equip- 
ment to make the finished product. 

“The agricultural plane has been flown success- 
fully for several hundred hours and by hundreds of 
pilots. It is now on loan to Texas A & M College for 
two years for experimental work on dispensing ap- 
paratus. The Department of Agriculture representa- 
tives are working with our people. * * * 

Other Aircraft Uses.—*The airplane is being 
put to many uses other than for agricultural pur- 
poses. Air ambulance service has saved many lives. 
Ranchers are employing aircraft to patrol ranges. 
Use of small aircraft for pipe and power line patrol 
is on the increase. Aircraft are even used to hunt 
down coyotes on the western ranges. 

“The situation with the fixed base operators around 
the country is not as bright as that of agricultural 
and industrial aviation. Fixed base operations al- 
ways have been closely tied in with instructional and 
pleasure flying. With a temporary slackening of 
these two activities, the fixed base operators must 
find new sources of revenue. 

“Many have turned to some form of agricultural 
flying to boost their incomes. Others have promoted 
interest in aviation by sponsoring flying clubs and air 
tours. These are excellent examples of good business 
and promotion. The air tours have proved excep- 
tionally successful. 

“Another means of stimulating interest is through 
the CAA sponsored meetings in which pilots get to- 
gether and discuss accidents and their causes. We 
have reports from some of these meetings and have 
learned that non-aviation people have attended, be- 
come interested and are now taking flight instruc- 
tion. * * * 

Safety Factors.—*Many people are suspicious of 
aviation, they believe it is big business or that it is 
People do get killed in aviation, of 
course, the same as in any other form of transporta- 
tion. This is unfortunate but inevitable. What we 
must point out to the general public is that aviation 
does not have a bad accident record. 

“As a matter of fact the latest statistics available 
for all types of aviation show that one could fly in 
excess of two million miles for every fatal accident 
and over a million and a quarter miles for every 
fatality. * * * 

“One of the reasons for some of the public distrust 
of aviation is the spectacular nature of its accidents. 
Aircraft accidents just seem to get more public atten- 
tion than those of any form of transportation. This 
causes many people to lose faith in the vehicle with- 
out determining the causes of the accidents. Con- 
trary to most opinions the vehicle itself is not respon- 
sible for most of the accidents. 


dangerous. 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained 
from the CAA Office of Aviation Information. 
CAB releases are obtainable from the Public 
Information Section of the Board. 


Administration 

Change to Nautical Miles to Affect Private Pilots— 
(CAA 52-14) (April 4.). 

Air Passengers Praise Plan to Speed Border Cross- 
ings—(CAA 52-15) (April 9). 

Air Tours Promote Midwest Soil Conservation— 
(CAA 52-16) (April 15). 

Eighth Foreign Repair Station Given CAA Certifi- 
cate—(CAA 52-17) (April 15). 

Japanese Pilots Given CAA Training for Peace- 
time Flying—(CAA 52-18) (April 19). 

Address by Charles F. Horne, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, North Central Section of Ninety 
Nines, Fort Wayne, Indiana, May 3, 1952. “General 
Aviation Today.” 

Address by Charles F. Horne, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, National Conference on Airborne Elec- 
tronics, Dayton, Ohio, May 12, 1952. “Airways— 
Present and Future.” 

Board 

CAB Denies Renewal of Mid-West Airlines Certifi- 
cate-—(CAB 52-28) (April 10). 

CAB Orders Freight Forwarders to Cease Unau- 
thorized Operation—(CAB 52-29) (April 17). 

Board Arnounces Date of Public Hearing Investi- 
gating U. S. Airlines, Inc., Crash at Jamaica, L. L, 
N. Y.—(CAB 52-30) (April 21). 

Board Announces Date of Public Hearing to Deter- 
mine Cause of Pan American Crash Near San Juan, 
Puerto Rico—(CAB 52-31) (April 21). 





“Statistics for 1950 show pilot error was responsi- 
ble for more than 70 percent of all the aircraft acci- 
dents in instructional flying, pleasure and non-com- 
mercial flying, in commercial flying and in all other 
types except scheduled air carrier and Alaskan irregu- 
lar operations. So in most cases it is not the aircraft 
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Aviation Safety’s Engineers and Agents 


Help U.S. Producers Make Safe Planes 


American manufactured aircraft dominate the air lines of the world. The 54,000 active 
civil planes in the United States represent the largest civil aircraft fleet in the world. 
All of which means that American planes are good. They have stood the test of billions 


of passenger miles flown in all kinds of weather, in every climate. 


Over land and sea. In 


this achievement, some credit must go to the Aircraft Engineering Division of the Office of Avi- 


ation Safety, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

CAA engineers would be the first to say that 
American aircraft designers and engineers, the skilled 
workers in our manufacturing plants—Amerivan 
know-how and efficiency—should get the bulk of the 
credit. 

But the CAA Aircraft Factory and Aircraft Flight 
Test Agents have a place in the picture. These men 
are there at important periods in the birth of every 
new plane type. The Aircraft Factory Agent is there 
when the new plane takes form and shape. The 
Aircraft Flight Test Agent is there when the new 
plane is flown. 

The rules for airworthiness are promulgated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the form of Civil Air 
Regulations. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration administers 
these rules and on the basis of operating experience 
frequently recommends improvements for adoption by 
the Board. 

To place a new-type plane on the market, a manu- 
facturer must first obtain a type certificate from the 
CAA. This certificate is evidence that this plane meets 
safety standards set by the Civil Air Regulations. 

CAA Project Engineers.—As soon as a manu- 
facturer notifies the CAA Regional Office, (or in the 
case of an engine or propeller, the Washington Of- 
fice), that he plans to produce a new model, or eub- 
stantially modify an existing type of airplane, the 
CAA assigns one of its project engineers to follow 
the progress of the new plane from the drawing 
board until the final test flights are completed and 
it is ready to go into production. 

The CAA project engineer may be in for a long 
assignment as the prototype, or first model of the 
new plane is developed from an idea into a new 
vehicle of air commerce. It is a long step, or rather 
series of steps, from the aircraft designer's drawing 
board to the factory production line. Thousands of 
drawings may be necessary. When the job reaches 
the stage where actual manufacturing begins, a new 
and even more difficult phase is entered. 

Manufacturing Inspection Agent.—The CAA 
project engineer needs more help at this stage. A 
CAA manufacturing inspection agent now enters the 
picture and makes sure that all parts are manu- 
factured in accordance with the drawings. At each 
stage in the development, parts and components must 
be checked carefully to see that they meet required 
specifications and standards of workmanship. If a 
new powerplant is being developed, once it has been 
assembled it must be test-run a minimum of 150 
hours. Highly interested experts keep anxious eyes 
on the powerplant during this grind, watching for 
evidences of visible strain or dangerous vibration. 
At the end of this test, the big machine is dismantled 
part by part and carefully inspected for sign of ex- 
cessive wear or unexpected stresses. 

Propellers must go through a type certification 
test that is just as gruelling. 

Once assembled, the airframe of the new plane, 
large or small, must be tested if unconventional types 
of construction are used in it. Formerly, sand or shot 
bags were used to test the wings. Now an elaborate 
system of jacks and levers and tension patches is 
used to impose the load that every section must take. 
This modern method simulates the action of air loads 
on the structures. 
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In these tests, the wings and other parts of the 
airframe are subjected to strains beyond any ex- 
pected in normal operations. 

Type Certification Board.—Once the new plane 
has been assembled, a type certification board meets 
to pass on it. It is the duty of the type certification 
board to make sure that all aspects of airworthiness, 
crash worthiness and maintenance are properly co- 
ordinated within the framework of the Civil Air 
Regulations. Engineering data has been carefully 
checked in designing the plane up to this point, but 
engineering data, no matter how convincing, does 
not tell the whole story. The airplane must be evalu- 
ated by engineering flight test people in actual flight. 
Also they want to know what will happen when the 
plane is put through an accelerated test program. 

A series of flights is undertaken to determine the 
plane’s performance and flying characteristics. For 
example, if it is a multi-engine transport plane, the 
prototype must demonstrate that if an engine fails 
at the point of take-off the plane can continue to 
take off and climb at the rate of not less than 50 
feet a minute, long enough to get the landing gear 
up and thereafter to be able to continue flight. In 
addition, on long flights such as over the ocean, a 
four-engine plane must be able to continue on to a 
safe landing place, assuming that two engines be- 
come inoperative. 

Production Certificate.—After a type certificate 
has been issued for the new plane, there is still 
another check, to make sure that the plane is pro- 
duced in a satisfactory manner. To produce the new 
plane, the manufacturer must first have a production 
certificate. This certifies that the manufacturer’s fa- 
cilities and quality control procedures are adequate 
to produce identical airworthy craft and that he 
maintains an adequate staff of engineering, flight 
test, production and inspection personnel to do his 
work in a satisfactory manner. 

In keeping with CAA policy to pass on to industry 
as much of the job of policing and regulating civil 
aviation as possible, the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics in 1951 adopted a procedure whereby quali- 
fied manufacturers of small aircraft can assume full 
responsibility for testing and certifying their product. 
Under this plan, manufacturers of planes weighing 
not more than 5,000 pounds and carrying not more 
than ‘ive persons can certify to the CAA that the 
planes have been designed and manufactured in 
accordance with safety standards of the Civil Air 
Regulations. Certification is handled by the manu- 
facturer through a responsible person in his organi- 
zation known as a designated aircraft certification 
representative, who is approved by the CAA and who 
follows procedures established by CAA. 

Upon adoption of this new policy, Piper Aircraft 
Corporation and the Cessna Aircraft Co. applied for 
authority to test and certify light planes under the 
new procedure and approval was given by Charles F. 
Horne, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


Foreign Repair Station Given CAA Approval 

The maintenance and repair shop of “Sabena,” Bel- 
gian Airlines located at Brussels, Belgium, has been 
granted an Approved Repair Station Certificate by 
the CAA. “Sabena” is the eighth foreign repair sta- 
tion to be given CAA certification 


Board Order Denies 
Renewal Certificate 
Of Mid-West Airlines 


Declaring that the cost to the Government 
would far outweigh the limited benefits de- 
rived from the services, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board last month refused to renew, after June 
30, 1952, the certificate authority of Mid-West 
Airlines. Mid-West, a local service airline, 
with headquarters in Omaha, Nebr., presently 
operates routes to Minneapolis, Minn., Huron, 
S. D., North Platte, Nebr., Des Moines, lowa, 
and other points in the general area. 

The Board recognized, however, that several com- 
munities within the area served by Mid-West could 
very possibly be served advantageously by existing 
carriers, and reopened the proceeding to consider 
the addition of Fargo, N. Dak., Norfolk, Nebr., Yank- 
ton, Mitchell and Brookings, S. Dak., and Austin, 
New Ulm, Worthington and Mankato, Minn. to the 
system of Mid-Continent Airlines, and of Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., to the system United Airlines. 

The steps taken to include all or several of these 
communities on the systems of other existing carriers 
will insure that as to those points found to require 
direct air service, such service can be provided with 
little or no interruption in schedules. Mid-West 
Airlines will not be required to terminate operations 
under its certificate until July 1, 1952, by which time 
it is hoped that the necessary procedural steps can be 
accomplished to effect the transfer to existing carriers 
of such cities as are found by the Board to justify 
continued air service. 

Estimated Subsidy.—The Board estimated that 
the further operation by Mid-West even with DC-3 
equipment in place of single-engine aircraft would 
require the Federal Treasury to contribute more than 
$4.00 for each $1.00 of revenue provided by the users 
of the service. The average federal contribution to 
DC-3 local service operators in 1951 was approxi- 
mately $1.03 to each $1.00 contributed by the users 
of the service. 

Mid-West inaugurated service over its route in 
October 1949, after the Board authorized the use of 
single-engine equipment. The cost to the Govern- 
ment of this operation in 1950 was $527,976, or about 
$11.00 for every $1.00 of commercial revenue. 

Control of Mid-West was recently acquired, after 
CAB approval, by Purdue Research Foundation 
which has been operating the company, and which 
planned to reorganize and to convert to DC-3 
operations. 

The Board said that while it had been demon- 
strated by some local service airlines that a change 
from small equipment to DC-3 aircraft had resulted 
in an increase in the volume of traffic on the routes, 
the evidence did not indicate that the equipment 
changeover would increase Mid-West’s commercial 
revenues to the point where the cost to the Govern- 
ment would not be excessive in relation to the public 
benefits derived from the service. Over 50 percent 
of the total route mileage of Mid-West’s proposed 
routes involved point-to-point duplication of existing 
services, due to the absence of airports adequate for 
DC-3 equipment at many of the points proposed for 
service. The Board said that the amount of new 
DC-3 service which would be providid by the pro- 
posed route would be relatively small as compared to 
the cost of the service to the Government, and that 
many of the points already receive service by DC-3 
or better equipment. 

The Board also stated that the area served by Mid- 
West suffers little from isolation, and that surface 
transportation is readily available for making con- 
nections with existing air services. The airline’s pro- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Official Actions ‘ 


Civil Aeronautics Board 








Regulations 
7 _____ Effective March 12, 1952 


Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics immediately to implement a program of establishing pre- 


Amdt. 61- 
Ar 


ends Part 61 so as to allow the 


interest of safety. : ¥ 
_ Effective April 14, 1952 


requirement that pilot-in-com- 


ferential runways in the 


Amdt. 21-10 ......... 


Amends Part 21 by deleting the 








mand time be obtained within 8 years of the time of applica- 

for an airline transport rating, permitting time a copilot per- 
formed under specified conditions to be used to fulfill the ex- 
perience requirement. 


ES SE 


imends Part 42 with 


____ Effective April 17, 1952 
pilot training and check pro- 
s of large aircraft to maintain a 





gram so as to require all 





soun operations organization and training program, headed 
by a responsible pilot, and one or more competent check pilots. 
< ea ____ Effective March 31, 1952 

Supersedes SR-362 and extends to April 1, 1955, the authority 
of Keeve Aleutian Airways, Inc to deviate from the flight time 
limitations of paragraph (a) of section 41.54 of the Civil Air 
Kegulations ove: its route between Ane horage and Adak, Alaska 
SR-381 .-.--..--------.. Effective March 31, 1952 

Supersedes SR-372 and extends to Sept. 20, 1952, the regula- 
tion established by it with respect to flight time limitations for 


pilots not regularly assigned to one type of crew. 

PR-14 ___ April 28, 1952 
Revised rules of practice restates and adds to 
the procedural rule 

ceedings before the d. 

. = aS 
Revised Part— Maintenance Kepair, and 

Propellers, and 





tart W2 of the 


verning the conduct of economic pro. 





Effective June 15, 1952 
Alteration of Air 
Appliances—trestates and 


frames, Power-piants 


clarifies the standards and sets forth the classes or persons who 
repair, or 


(See 


are authorized to perform and approve maintenance 

alteration of any certificated aircraft or compcnent thereof. 

story on page 41.) 

| eae Effective June 15, 1952 
Revised Part—Mechanic and Kepairman estab- 

lishes certain new requirements for the issuance of such certifi- 


delineates the privileges and establishes basic 


Certificates 


cates and ratings, 
operating rules and a new classification of airman to be known 
as a repairman. (See story on page 41.) 
| er _...... Effective June 15, 1952 
Revised Part—Repair Station Certificates—improves the stand- 
establishes additional ratings, and places 
legree of responsibility for the operation and perform- 
ance of repair stations on management. (See story on page 41.) 
a Effective June 15, 1952 
Revised Part—Mechanic School Certificates—revises the regu. 
lations and establishes new requirements for the issuance of cer- 
operating rules for holders. (See 





ards of repair stations, 
a@ greater 


tificates and ratings and basic 
story on page 41.) 


Safety Orders 


S 482 grants motion of the Council for C-46 Engineering to 
physically strike from the record the exceptions of the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics to the examiner's report in the mat- 
ter of a proceeding to make certain determinations with respect 
to maximum take-off weights for C-46 aircraft; grants the Admin- 
istrator leave to file within one week from the date of this or- 
der, an amended statement of his exceptions conforming to the 
rules and regulations of the Board. (Mar. 18.) 

S-483 affirms the examiner's order in the matter of a com- 
plaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against Donald 
C. Eager. (Mar. 20.) 

S-484 denies appeal of Harry Allen Snow and affirms the ex- 
aminer’s order in the matter of a complaint of Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. (Mar. 21.) 

S-485 modifies examiner's initial decision in the matter of a 
complaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against 
Henry Herman Koch, and orders that respondent's airman certi- 
ficate be revoked and that no type of airman certificate be issued 
to him prior to Sept. 6, 1952. (Mar. 25.) 

S-486 opinion and order in the matter of a complaint of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against Alfred F. Tucker va- 
cate Board order No. S-443 and dismiss the proceeding. (Mar. 26.) 

S-487 modifies examiner's initial decision in the matter of a 
complaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and orders 
that the airman certificate of Thomas C. Murphy be suspended 
4 months from April 7, 1952, or 4 months from a subsequent 
date of surrender of his airman certificate, and until such time 
as he shall have satisfactorily passed an examination on the Civil 
Air Regulations. (Mar. 28.) 


Airline Orders 


E-6039 dismisses complaints of Delta Air Lines and National 
Airlines requesting suspension and investigation of Eastern Air 
Lines’ proposal to extend summer excursions fares beyond Sep- 
tember 30, 1951. (Jan. 16.) 

E-6040 opinion and order in the Reopened Additional Cali- 


fornia Nevada Service case amend certificates of Bonanza Air 
Lines for route No. 105, Western Air Lines for route No. 13, 
and Frontier Airlines for route No. 93; otherwise denies appli- 


cations for additional 
zona. (Jan. 17.) 
E-6041 investigation to determine whether the 
integration of routes of Southwest Airways Company and Bon- 
anza Air Lines into a single unified system by means of merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of control, or route transfer would be 
in the public 


local air service in California and Ari- 


institutes an 


interest; orders proceeding assigned for hearing 
before an examiner of the Board at a time and place to be 
(Jan, 17.) 

E-6042 denies petitions of Delta Air Lines, and Chicago and 
Southern 


designated. 


Airlines with respect to authorized interchange services 
and for approval of a proposed interchange arrangement denied 
by the Board in order No. E-4828 in the Through Service Pro- 
ceeding (Docket 3426) and the Kansas orida 
ease (Docket 1051.) (Jan. 17.) 





City-Memphis- 


44 


Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Piedmont 
Aviation, Trans World Airlines, United Air Lines, and numer- 
ous cities, chambers of commerce, and state organizations in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey leave 
to intervene in the matter of the application of All American 
Airways for alteration or amendment of its certificate for route 
No. 97. (Jan. 18.) 

E-6044 grants the City and Chamber of Commerce of Alexan- 
dria, La., and numerous other cities, chambers of commerce and 
state organizations in Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, 
Florida, Georgia, and Virginia leave to intervene in the New 
England-Southern States Merger Investigation. (Jan. 18.) 

E-6045 denies petition of the Postmaster General for recon- 
sideration of Board order No. E-5793 in the matter of the com- 
pensation for air transportation of mail by Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines over its Latin American route. (Jan. 18.) 

E-6046 authorizes Pan American World Airways to suspend 
temporarily at Philadelphia, Pa., until 60 days after 
final decision by the Board in the Philadelphia-Transatlantic 
; (Jan. 21.) 

E-6047 grants Alaska Airlines exemption for 1 year beginning 
Jan. 21, 1952, from the provisions of sec. 401 (a) of the Act and 
sec. 292.1, so as to permit it to engage in interstate air trans- 
portation of persons and property, wholly within the Territory 
of Alaska, without limitation as to regularity and frequency of 
pursuant to contracts with any department of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. (Jan. 21.) 

E-6048 approves certain agreements involving Pan American- 
Grace Airways, and Pan American World Airways, various other 
air carriers, and other carriers, relating to intercompany ar- 
(Jan. 22.) 

E-6049 grants the County of Sullivan, the Monticello-Sullivan 
County Airport. various cities, chambers of commerce, and the 
Tri-Cities Aviation Council of the County of Broome, New York, 
leave to intervene in the matter of the application of Robinson 
Airlines Corporation for renewal of its certificate for route No. 
94. (Jan. 23.) 

E-6050 dismisses complaints of the Flying Tiger Line, Slick 
Airways and Trans World Airlines in the matter of a preposal 
by American Airlines, The Flying Tiger Line. and United Air 
Lines to base freight charges on actual weight regardless of 
cubical dimensionss. (Jan. 24.) 

E-6051 grants Delta Air Lines leave to intervene in the mat- 
ter of the application of Central Airlines for renewal of its 
temporary certificate for route No. 81. (Jan. %.) 

E-6052 denies application of California Helicopter Company 
for a temporary exemption under sec. 416 (b) of the Act so as 
to conduct air transportation in rotary wing aircraft to and 
from any points within a radius of 85 miles of San Francisco 
International Airport; grants Western Air Lines leave to inter- 
(Jan. 24.) 

E-6053 grants Trans-Texas Airways exemption, with stated pro- 
vision, until March 31, 1952, from the terms and conditions of 
its temporary certificate so as to permit the operation of flights 
serving the route segment between Fort Stockton and El Paso, 
via intermediate points Pecos and Marfa-Alpine. (Jan. 25.) 

E£-6054 opinion and order fix and determine final mail rates to 
be paid Los Angeles Airways, on and after Oct. 1, 1947, over 
its entire system. (Jan. 25.) 

E-6055 orders Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., to show cause why the 
Board should not establish the mail rates set forth in an at- 
tached statement, over its entire system. (Jan. 25.) 

E-6056 application of Jacob Freed Adelman, d/b/a 
Hemisphere Transport, for an exemption so as to permit, among 
other things, transfer of its Letter of Registration No. 1148 to 
Hemisphere Air Transport, Inc., without prejudice to its re- 
newal subsequent to the Board’s disposition of its application 
(Doc. No. 3869) in the Investigation of Air Services by Large 
Irregular Carriers, etc., case. (Jan. 25.) 

E-6057 denies application of A. R. Johansen, partner, Sour- 
dough Air Transport (Doc. No. 5200), for an exempting so as 
to permit, among other things, transfer of its Letter of Registra- 
tion No. 1282 to Sourdough Air Transport, Inc., without preju- 
dice to its renewal subsequent to the Board’s disposition of 
Sourdough’s application (Doc. No. 3933) in the Investigation of 
ir Services by Large Irregular Carriers, etc., case. (Jan. 25.) 

E-6058 denies application of Stanley Jackson, d/b/a Royal 
Air Service and Royal Air Service, Inc., (Doc. No. 5158), for 
an exemption so as to permit, among other things, transfer of 
its Letter of Registration No. 1656 to Royal Air Service, Inc., 
without prejudice to its renewal, subsequent to the Board’s dis- 
position of Royal's application (Doc. No. 3806) in the Investi- 
gation of Air Services by Large Irregular Carriers, etc., case. 
(Jan. 25.) ° 

E-6059 dismisses application of William R. Robinson, Howard 
B. Robinson, and Lionel A. Mobley, d/b/a Peninsular Air Trans- 
port (Doc. No. 3576) insofar as it requests relief from Part 42 
of the Civil Air Regulations; denies remainder of Penisular’s 
application, without prejudice to its renewal, subsequent to the 
Board's disposition of its application (Doc. No. 3868) in the 
Investigation of Air Services by Large Irregulur Carriers, etc., 
case. (Jan. 25.) 

E-6060 denies applications of C. N. Shelton and E. J. Aver- 
man, Jr. (Doc. No. 4268) for modification of order No. E-4044, 
without prejudice to their renewal subsequent to the Board's 
disposition of application of Aero Finance Corporation (Doc. 
No. 3945) in the Investigation of Air Services by Large Irregular 
Carriers, etc., case. Jan. 25.) 

E-6061 petition of Pan 
reconsideration of Board order No. E-5999 which consolidated 
into one proceeding Dockets Nos. 1706 and 2375; consolidates 
additional Dockets Nos. 1666 and 4021 into the proceeding to be 
known as the Transatlantic Final Mail Rate case. (Jan. 28.) 

E-6062 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension 
instituted by Board order No. E-6018 in the matter of coach 
fares proposed by Trans World Airlines and United Air Lines 
between Chicago, Ill., and New York, N. Y./Newark, N. J. 
(Jan. 28.) 

E-6063 opinion and order in the Southwest Renewal—United 
Suspension case amend certificates of United Air Lines for route 
No. 1, and Southwest Airways Company for route No. 76; deny 
applications of Southwest for extension to Salinas, Calif., and 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., and suspend service by United to Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, Red Bluff, and Eureka, Calif. (Jan. 29.) 

E-6064 orders Frontier Airlines and Challenger Airlines Com- 
pany to show cause why the Board should not establish certain 


E-6043 grants American 


service 


Service case. 





service, 


rangements. 


vene. 





denies 


denies American World Airways for 








temporary mail rates from Oct. 11, 1949, through May 31, 1950, 
for Challenger. and from June 1, 1950, through Sept. 30, 1951, 
for Frontier, over their entire systems. (Jan. 29.) 

E-6065 grants Mid-Continent Airlines leave to intervene in the 
matter of the applications by the City of Clinton, lowa, and 
Clinton Airport Commission for amendment of the certificates 
of Braniff Airways, and Ozark Airlines. (Jan. 29.) 

E-6066 grants the Postmaster General leave to intervene in the 
matter of the appplication of Civil Memorial Airport Authority 
for amendment of the certificate of Ozark Airlines. (Jan. 29.) 

E-6067 denies motion of Braniff Airways to dismiss its appli- 
cation in Docket No. 4896 with respect to service to Clinton, 
lowa, on route No. 9. (Jan. 29.) 

E-6068 approves agreements involving National 
Aerolineas Argentinas FAMA, other air carriers, and 
other carriers, relating to intercompany arrangements. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6069 grants Central Airlines temporary exemption from the 
provisions of section 401 (a) of the Act so as to permit it to 


Airlines, and 
various 


engage in air transportation of persons, property and mail be- 
tween Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla., via intermediate points 
Sherman-Denison, Texas, Durant and Ardmore, Okla., until 60 
days after final decision of the Board in the Central Certificate 
Renewal case, Docket No. 4083. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6070 extends from Dec. 31, 1951, to Dec. 31, 1952, approval 
of agreement between Northwest Airlines and Hong Kong Air- 
ways, Ltd., relating to the charter of aircraft. (Jan. 30) 

E-6071 institutes investigation into activities and operations 
of Intra-Mar Air Freight Corp., and Intra-Mar Shipping Corp., 
to determine whether they are or have been engaging in un- 
authorized air transportation; preservation of pertinent 
records since Oct. 1, 1949, and that proceeding be assigned for 
public hearing before an examiner of the Board at a time and 
place to be designated. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6072 extends until April 1, 1952, the time for complying 
with the terms of the conditional approval of agreement, order 
No. E-5098, in the matter of the Universal Air Travel Plan filed 
between American Airlines, and various other air carriers, and 
foreign air carriers, relating to credit arrangements. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6073 approves IATA Resolution No. 320/157 (C.A.B. No. 
2700 R-5-23), in the Free and Reduced-Rate Transportation 
case, denies petition of Pan American World Airways insofar as 
it requests relief from the Board’s decision (order No. E-5677) 


orders 


disapproving provision for privileged transportation of cargo 
agents. (Jan. 31.) 
E-6074 orders Mid-West Airlines (formerly Iowa Airplane 


Company, Inc.) to show cause why the Board should not estab- 
lish certain temporary mail rates on and after Feb. 1, 1952, over 
its entire system. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6075 fixes certain temporary mail rates for Challenger Air- 
lines Company from Oct. 11, 1949, through May 31, 1950, and 
for Frontier Airlines from June 1, 1950, through Sept. 30, 1951, 
over their entire systems. (Jan. 31.) 

E-6076 orders Northwest Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not establish certain temporary mail rates on and after 
January 1, 1952, over its certificated domestic routes, and be- 
tween the United States and terminal points in Canada. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6077 orders Northwest Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not establish certain temporary mail rates on and after 
Jan. 1, 1952, over its overseas and foreign routes. (Jan. 30.) 

E-6078 In the Kenai Peninsula Service case, extends until fur- 
ther order of the Board the effective date of the certificate 
issued to Christensen Air Service (E-5925) authorizing air 
transportation between Seward and Anchorage, Alaska. (Jan. 31.) 

E-6079 opinion and order in the West Coast Common Fares 
case terminate investigation instituted by order E-4431. (Jan. 31.) 

E-6080 consolidates into Docket No. 5258 the joint applica- 
tion of Colonial Airlines and National Airlines requesting ap- 
proval of a preliminary agreement of merger in the New Eng- 
land-Southern States Merger Investigation. (Feb. 1.) 

E-6081 approves agreements involving Pan American-Grace 
Airways and Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, various other air carriers, 
and other carriers, relating to intercompany 
(Feb. 1.) 

E-6082 approves agreements involving National Airlines and 
Central Airlines, various other air carriers, and other carriers, 
relating to intercompany arrangements. (Feb. 1.) 

E-6083 approves certain agreements involving Trans World Air- 
lines and Pioneer Air Lines, various other air carriers, and other 
carriers, relating to intercompany arrangements. (Feb. 4.) 

E-6084 grants the Department of Defense leave to intervene 
in the matter of the application of Central Airlines for re- 
newal of its temporary certificate for route No. 81. (Feb. 4.) 

E-6085 authorizes, with stated provision, Central Airlines to 
omit service to Durant, Okla., on route No. 81 until such time 
as the Eaker Airfield is adequate for its use during hours of 
darkness. (Feb. 4.) 

E-6086 stays the Panagra Management Agreement Proceeding 
for a period of 30 days: (Feb. 4.) 

E-6087 orders Delta Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not establish the mail rates set forth in an attached 
statement, over its entire system.(Feb. 4.) 

E-6088 grants United Air Lines leave to withdraw its petition 
for reconsideration of order No. E-5884 in the matter of the 
Acquisition of Mid-West Airlines, Inc., by Purdue 
Foundation. (Feb. 4.) ‘ 

E-6089 grants the Post Office Department, Eastern Air Lines, 
and Braniff Airways leave to intervene in the matter of the ap- 
plication of Trans-Texas Airways for renewal of segments 2 and 
6 of route No. 82. (Feb. 4.) 

E-6090 in the matter of the application of All American Air- 
ways to alter, amend, or modify its certificate for route No. 97 
with respect to expiration date and route pattern, orders cer- 
tain severances and consolidations, and institutes an investiga- 
tion as requested in Docket No. 5198, to determine whether pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require stated temporary 
sions of service of American Airlines on routes Nos. 4, 
7; of Capital Airlines on routes Nos. 34 and 5 
World Airlines on route No. 2; otherwise denies. (Feb. 4.) 

E-6091 denies petition of National Airlines and request of 
Eastern Air Lines for leave to intervene in the Panagra Manage- 
ment Agreement Proceeding. (Feb. 5.) 
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E-6092 institutes an investigation of the operations in air 
insportation of North American Food Carriers, Inc., Condor de 
Andes Venezolano de Aviacion and of interlocking relation- 
ps existing North American Food Carriers and The 
Unit Export Company, Inc.; preservation of pertinent 
uments and parties, and that the pro- 
eding be assigned for hearing before an examiner of the Board 
at a time and place to be designated. (Feb. 5.) 
E-6093 orders that the record in the matter of the mail pay 
Pan American World Airways over its 
States and Alaska be 


between 
orders 


records of interested 





routes between United 


points in reopened for the limited pur- 


se of receiving additional evidence regarding the rates for 
period beginning July 1, 1951; orders that the reopened 


proceeding be assigned for further public hearing before an 


examiner of the Board at a time and place to be designated. 
(Feb. 5.) 

E-6094 denies motion of Counsel for Air Transport Associates, 
Inc., and 17 other carriers, for extension of time for filing peti- 


tions for reconsideration of order No. E-6017, in the matter of 
the investigation of air services by Large Irregular Carriers and 
Irregular Transport Carriers. (Feb. 5.) 

E-6095 consolidation into the 
newal case, for hearing, of certain applications of Frontier Air- 
Trans World Airlines, and Bonanza Air 
investigation concerning suspension of American Airlines’ author- 
ity to serve Douglas, Ariz. (Docket 5394). (Feb. 5.) 

E-6096 denies petitions of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company, and 5 other rail carriers, for leave to 
vene in the matter of the application of Mid-West 
renewal of its temporary certificate: 
as amici for the 


orders 


Frontier Route 93 Re- 


lines, Lines, and the 


inter- 
Airlines for 
grants them leave to appear 


purpose of filing a brief, and extends from 
Feb. 7, to Feb 14, 1952, the time for filing briefs. (Feb. 6.) 


E-6097 orders Pan 
the Board should not establish 
over its Latin American 

ough Nov. 30, 1951. (Feb. 8.) 

E-6098 grants Empire Air Lines, 
Air Lines, Air Line Dispatchers Association, A.F. 
Line Pilots Association, Int’l., and the International 
of Machinists leave to intervene in the matter of the applica- 
tion of West Coast Airlines for approval of an agreement to 
purchase all the outstanding stock of Empire Air Lines. (Feb. 8) 

E-6099 dismisses application of Vineland Flying Service for a 
certificate to engage in nonscheduled air transportation of pas- 
sengers and general commodities from Vineland, N. J., and Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; to specified points in states, 
(Feb. 8.) 

E-6100 application of 
Inc., for a certificate to engage in interstate air transportation 
of valuables, money, checks and related papers, 
and other articles requiring special protection, between points in 
14 southern and southwestern states. (Feb. 8.) 

E-6101 dismisses amended application of Bekins Van Lines Co. 
for a certificate, or an exemption order, to engage in nonsched- 
ule air transportation of household goods and allied commodities 
between points in the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. (Feb. 8.) ~ 

E-6102 dismisses application of Lt. Colonel John C. L. Adams 
and Alberta E. S. Adams for a certificate to engage in sightsee- 
ing service by air, and secondarily, the transportation of property 
and mail between points in the Canal Zone. (Feb. 8.) 

E-6103 grants Riddle Aviation Company an exemption until 
Oct. 31, 1952, from sec. 401 (a) of the Act and Part 295 so as 
to permit it to engage in interstate, overseas, and foreign air 
transportation of persons and property, pursuant to contracts 
with any department of the Military Establishment. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6104 institutes investigation of and suspends through May 
14, 1952, a rule proposed by Braniff Airways and 7 other air 
carriers with respect to a storage valuation charge on shipments 
having a certain declared value which are undelivered after the 
expiration of a 24-hour period. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6105 supplemental opinion and order in the Southern Service 


American World Airways to show cause why 
certain mail 


routes, for the April 1, 


temporary rates, 


period 1948 
United Air Lines, Western 
of L., Air 
Association 


those and other 


dismisses Armored Motor Service Co., 


currency, and 


to the West case approve certain through service by interchange 
of aircraft between Eastern Air Lines, Braniff Airways, and 
Trans World Airlines; amend certificate of Eastern for route 
No. 10. (Feb. 11.) 


E-6106 opinion and order in the National-Eastern Interchange 
Agreement matter deny joint application of National Airlines 
and Eastern Air Lines for approval of a proposed interchange 
agreement of aircraft at New as to provide through 


Florida and 


Orleans so 
service between south 
(Feb. 11.) 

E-6107 vacates order No. E-5803 and terminates proceeding in 
the matter of the integration of the routes of Continental Air 
Mid-Continent Airlines. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6108 denies petition of Conner Air Lines for reconsideration 
of Board order No. E-6010 in the matter of the application of 
Conner for an exemption. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6109 denies application of The Council on Student Travel 
for temporary authority to act as an indirect passenger air car- 
rier on a series of 15 flights from the United States to Europe 
between June 1 and July 15, 1952, and 25 flights from Europe to 
the United States between Aug. 15 and Oct. 1, 1952. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6110 denies request of National Airlines for leave to file a 
supplemental memorandum discussing the import of a certain 
1 States Court of Appeals for the D. C. 


points in south Texas. 


Lines and 


decision of the United 
Circuit upon the proceéding in the Southern Service to the West 
case. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6111 dismisses complaint of George A. Woodward, Jr., and 
c. H. Laughlin against the Riddle Aviation Co. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6112 dismisses proceeding of investigation of stock acquisi- 
ions in National Airlines by W. R. Grace & Co., 
Board order No. E-3110. (Feb. 11.) 

E-6113 grants Southern Airways a temporary exemption so as 
to permit it to engage in air transportation of persons, property, 
and mail to and from Gulfport-Biloxi, Miss., as an alternate in- 
termediate point to Hattiesburg on segment 5 of route No. 98, 
until 60 days after final order of the Board in Docket No. 5199. 
(Feb. 13.) 

E-6114 institutes investigation of and suspends through May 
17, 1952, certain coach fares proposed by American Airlines be- 


instituted by 


tween Washington, D. C., Dallas, Tex., and Los Angeles, Calif., 
and orders proceeding be assigned for hearing before an ex- 


eminer of the 


(Feb. 13.) 


Board at a time and place to be designated. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Suspensions 


Low flying and performing acrobatics over a con- 
gested area and within a civil airway—6 months from 
Dec. 15—Leslie Veal, Lexington, Ky. (Private). 

Low flying over riding stables in San Antonio, Tex. 

90 days from Dec. 20—William R. Cooper, West 
Sacramento, Calif. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft during instrument weather 
when he did not hold an instrument rating, and other 
violations—60 days from Nov. 16—Thomas L. Smith, 
Okarche, Okla. (Commercial). 

Operating an aircraft during instrument conditions 
when he did not hold an instrument rating, and other 
violations—15 days from Dec. 11—Salvatore P. 
DeSalvo, Jr., Chicago, Ill. (Commercial). 

Low flying and operating an aircraft in a careless 
and reckless manner (The engine stalled and the air- 
craft crashed when a turn was attempted at a low 
altitude.)—6 months from Dec. 11—William G. Reid, 
Wenatchee, Wash. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft that had not been given an 
annual inspection—30 days from Dec. 18—Paul F. 
Wenatchee, Wash. (Private). 

Operating an uncertificated, newly rebuilt aircraft 
when the aircraft was not in airworthy condition, 
and other violations (The landing gear collapsed 
when a landing was attempted.),—6 months from 
Feb. 3—Rex W. Wiseman, U.S.N.T.C., Great Lakes, 
Ill. (Student). 

Piloting an aircraft in formation with a scheduled 
air carrier aircraft and in such proximity as to create 
a collision hazard—6 months from Feb. 9—Raymond 
J. Spaulding, Meadville, Pa. (Private). 

Buzzing the Bristol Municipal Airport, Bristol, Vt., 
and landing at the airport during the hours of dark- 
ness without displaying position lights—3 months 
from Feb. 15—George G. Brooks, Burlington, Vt. 
(Student). 

Careless and reckless operation of an aircraft in 
attempting to land in an unsuitable field (While at- 
tempting to land in a farmer’s field he collided with 
an automobile and an electric light pole. demolishing 
the aircraft)—6 months from Feb. 15—Dennis B. 
Thompson, York, Pa. (Student). 

Low flying in the vicinity of Holsapple, Pa., a con- 
gested area—3 months from Feb. 15—John Melker, 
Johnstown, Pa. (Commercial). 

Buzzing the congested residential area of White 
Township, Pa.—6 months from Nov. 29—George L. 
Shaffer, New Brighton, Pa. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft within a defense zone with- 
out filing a flight plan—60 days from Feb. 19—Wil- 
liam W. Hayden, Birmingham, Ala. (Private). 

While approaching for a landing, cutting off the 
right-of-way of another aircraft attempting to land— 
30 days from Feb. 22—John J. Perrila, Opa Locka, 
Fla. (Private). 

Landing at the Raleigh Municipal Airport during 
an air show when the field was marked “closed”—30 
days from Feb. 16—Fred Darlington, III, Burlington. 
N. C. (Private). 

Low flying and performing acrobatics at a low 
altitude in the vicinity of North Anderson, S. C.—6 
months from Feb. 16—James R. Hammett. Starr. S.C. 
(Student). 

Landing at the Raleigh Municipal Airport during 
an air show when the field was marked “closed” and 
failure to have pilot and medical certificates in his 
possession—75 days from Feb. 11—Lacy W. Smith, 
Jr.. Greensboro, N. C. (Private). 

Landing at the Raleigh Municipal Airport during 
an air show when the field was marked “closed” — 
60 days from Feb. 11—Ralph B. Chrismon, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. (Commercial). 

Low flying over Panama City Beach, Fla., and per- 
forming acrobatics while carrying a passenger when 
the occupants were not equipped with parachutes— 





from Feb. 8 until successful completion of a written 
examination and flight test-—John L. Crawford, Tyn- 
dall Field, Fla. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft in a control zone when the 
weather was below minimums without having an in- 
strument rating—30 days from March 1—Hugh H. 
Murray, Raleigh, N. C. (Private). 

Failure to make timely report of an accident—2 
months from March 1—D. R. Dobbins, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. (Private). 

Low flying over isolated buildings—10 days from 
Feb. 9—Walter Curtis, Chicago, I'l. (Student). 

Operating an unairworthy aircraft, flying VFR dur- 
ing instrument conditions, and other violations—4 
months from Feb. 9—William O. Fenske, Blue Earth, 
Minn. (Private). 

Low flying over a congested area and continuing a 
flight into worsening weather (The weather became so 
bad that he lost his way and crashed.)—90 days from 
Feb. 23—Tony Hurin, Tony, Wis. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft in violation of the terms of a 
ferry permit and failing to observe traffic control in- 
structions—90 days from Feb. 6—Gordon G. Michaelis, 
Albert Lea, Minn. (Private). 

Failure to observe traffic control instructions and 
failure to conform to the traffic pattern for the air- 
port—90 days from Feb. 19—Phillip H. Rookus, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft that had not been given a 
periodic inspection and was in an unairworthy con- 
dition—6 months from Jan. 29—Wallace E. Gardi- 
nier, Phillips, Wis. (Commercial). 

Low flying over a congested area of Fort Worth, 
Tex.—6 months from Sept. 12—Alvin Boyle, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft within a control zone during 
instrument conditions without receiving permission 
from traffic control—30 days from Feb. 11—Joe D. 
Vaughn, Tulia, Tex. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft that had not been given an 
annual inspection and flying after sunset when the 
aircraft did not carry position lights—3 months from 
Feb. 18—Frank O. Stoner, Parkin, Ark. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft other than one for which he 
was rated and failing to notify the CAA of his change 
in address—60 days from Feb. 16—James R. Hough, 
Shreveport, La. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft during instrument conditions 
when he did not have an instrument rating, operat- 
ing an aircraft within a control zone without filing a 
flight plan or receiving permission from traffic con- 
trol, and other violations—5 months from Feb. 6— 
Samuel D. Lobmaster, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
(Private). 

Low flying over a congested area—60 days from 
Feb. 14—Elmer B. Sachs, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
(Private). 

Operating an aircraft during instrument conditions 
when he did not hold an instrument rating, failing to 
take appropriate pre-flight action before starting his 
flight, and other violations—4 months from Feb. 22— 
Walter B. Paner, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft with no airworthiness certi- 
ficate—90 days from Jan. 29—Farl Finley, Napa, 
Calif. (Private). 

Taking off from a county road without taking the 
necessary precautions with respect to vehicular traffic 
(The pilot misjudged his take-off distance and struck 
a parked car.)—6 months from Jan. 29—Homer Gut- 
chow, Dos Polos, Calif. (Commercial). 

Performing acrobatics within a civil airway and 
within the traffic pattern for the Orange County Air- 
port, Santa Ana, Calif. (The pilot failed to recover 
from a slow roll over the airport runway and crashed.) 
—6 months from June 11, 1951—Walter E. MacFar- 


lane, Santa Ana, Calif. (Commercial). 


(Continued on page 49) 











a i Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


Regulations of [Source CAB Form 41] 
sate Domestic: February 1952 
The Administrator I 


Revenue Revenue Ton-miles flown j 
ll és Revenue passenger! Passenger passenger TN SE | 
Through May 1, 1952 Operator Revenue passen- miles seat miles load 
miles gers (000) (000) factor Express Freight United 
States mail 


Note: Regulations of the Administrator marked with an asterisk (percent) 


(*) on the list given below may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated. Remit check or 


Trunk Lines 


American Airlines 6,257,355 | 316,992 | 64.07 721,848 |3,246,699 | 1,364,928 








money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, A Mansa 7 . 7 P= ? F mae” cee - An 
directly to the Government Printing Office. Copies of amend- Breteal yt 1 ae Bo pig aa’ aan aS aoe saa aan Br 
ments may be obtained free of charge from the Office of Aviation Chica: o& Southern Aie Bines "7126 408 36 986 58 56 60482 87 852 58147 Ch 
Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C., or may be found is Colontal Airlines : -s 284369 16.217 44.48 7502 12'371 10485 Co 
the Federal Register for the dates indicated in parentheses. Continental Aitines 596.583 | 24.382 17.25 14.697 52016 47 243 Ea 
Copies of the Federal Register are obtainable from the Superia- Delta ‘Air Lines : 1 521.742 74.388 62.69 94396 336 339 169 982 Nz 
tendent of Documents Eastern Air Lines 5,063,726 | 280,946 62.73 | 275,150 506,348 191,869 os 
Organization Inland Air Lines... 231,358 8,292 | 60.13 5,821 13,944 19,066 | : 
Mid-Continent Airlines 655,886 31,355 52.63 17,145 46,031 34,234 } 
*Part 400—Organization and Functions, (10¢.) National Airlines 1,448,071 | 62,296 | 67.89 61,411 412,289 123 ,298 i 
Amendments: 1 (July 11, 1951), 2 (August 14, 1951), 3 Gan Northeast Airlines 295,922 | 21,294 46.36 15,796 11,837 12,320 j 
8, 1952), 4 (Jan. 17, 1952) Northwest Airlines 997 ,450 48,879 56.28 136,755 230,506 208 ,650 Pa 
> Trans World Airlines 4,008,083 | 150,429 66.46 456,716 |1,272,195 947 , 987 : 
Procedures United Air Lines 5.089.966 | 212,315 62.72 | 684,306 |2)181.427 | 1,784,273 = 
*Part 405—General Procedures. (5¢.) Western Air Lines 745,846 47,171 59.69 32,853 51,735 99,304 T 
Uri 
*Part 406—Certification Procedures. (10¢.) —- --— - —_— 
*Part 407—Recordation Procedures. (5¢.) Trunk Total 30,896,303 1,519,753 61.58 |2,847,300 (8,886,440 5,687,534 
*Part 408—Enforcement Procedures. (5¢.) = == |= = ] sais = = = = 
Amendments: 1 (Available from CAA.), 2 (October 23, 1951) ss 7 | 
*Part 410—Delegation Option Procedures for Certification of Feeder Lines | 
Small Airplanes (5¢.) | | 
Sie — All American Airways 229,048 | 9,458 1,289 4,810 | 26.80 9, 602 0 4,702 
‘ Bonanza Air Lines 73,078 2,473 633 1,599 39.59 179 1,136 530 
Airmen Central Airlines 114,333 3,599 | 434 2,401 18.08 | 858 2,046 1,977 \ 
ep : , _ . Empire Air Lines 96,719 3,137 | 610 2,031 | 30.03 | 1,051 2,371 
art 450-—-Inter-American Aviatiun Training Grants. (S¢.) Wrontier Airlines 352.985 7812 | 2.020 7413 27.25 | 5'165 26.139 8'007 
Aircraft Helicopter Air Service 26 ,373 0 | 0 | 0 | - | 0 0 2,322 
*Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) ee pg 1 = | ae 1 “ 14.78 +: : : = 
coe a , so F : ~— os f eles Ss 9 } —— 3,68 
*Part 502—Dealers Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) Mid-Centinent Aldine 67 874 2.965 564 | 1.559 | 36.18 | 2.322 2.873 1°401 = 
*Part 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (5¢.) Mid-W or Aileen - 53 286 "159 23 913 10.80 wer ee 0 699 
*Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically Canoes Ritieen i 129721 3 107 606 4 743 12°78 3.504 0 ° 407 — 
gas sey noel eye sie) ee oe a ye Piedmont Aviation 347,505 | 12,998 | 3,013| 7.298] 41.29| 4/945 9,585 5,434 Bra 
ee ee a a oe |6=6— a re 305,660 | 12,683 | 3,285 7,336 44.78 3,095 16, 102 9,863 Chi 
gines, Propellers, Appliances. or Spare Parts. (S¢.) Robinson Airlines 102,323 | 5,015 | 788 2:142 | 36.79] 2.614 21564 2.032 Col 
Part §506—Airworthiness Directives Kecordation. (Available Southern Airways 255,794 8.615 | 1,468] 5,372| 27.33| 6.883 0 7.095 Eas 
without charge from CAA.) a Southwest Airways 183,039 | 8,604 1,651| 3,844 42.95 3,235 16,680 6,651 Nat 
Part 514—Technical Standard Orders — C Series — Aircraft ‘Trans-Texas Airways 213,960 | 5,209 | 1,182 4,493 | 26.30] 2,515 5,989 4,934 Noi 
Components. (October 12, 1951.) West Coast Airlines 109,525 | 5,247 | 736 | 2,300 32.00 822 8,068 828 Par 
Airports Wiggins, E. W. Airways 33,617 | 137 | 12 130 | 9.23 84 0! 73 
po a . . Wisconsin-Central Airlines 150,874 | 7,775 | 1,164 3,168 36.74 8,985 0 6,533 
Part 550-—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of Rh rele ed: I fe 3 : 
Public Airports, (10¢.) Feeder Total 3,018,822 | 101,412 | 19,754 | 62,719 31.50 59,989 91,182 72,900 
Amendments 1-16 (Available from CAA.) eaten aie | Aaticons m Par 
*Part 555—Acquisition of Government-owned Lands for Publie Territorial Lines Tra 
Airport Purposes. (5¢.) | Uni 
*Part 560—Reimbursement for Damage to Public Airports by | Wea 
Federal Agencies. (10¢.) — Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines | 62,382 | 11,345 884 1,662 53.19 0 2,599 869 
Amendments: 1-2 (Available from CAA.) _ - Hawaiian Airlines 249,899 | 25,062 3.235 5,232 61.83 6,893 55,447 2,036 
*Part 570—Rules of Washington National Airport. (S¢.) Trans-Pacific Airlines 106,732 9,923 1,237 2,988 41.40 1,244 2.939 1,643 
Amendments: 1-2 (Available fiom CAA.) = 
*Part 575—Federal Civil Airports on Canton and Wake Islands. Territorial Total 419,013 | 46,330 5,356 9, 882 54.20 8,140 60,885 4,548 
(5¢.) = 
Part 580—Anchorage Airport and Fairbanks Airport. (De Grand Total 34,334,138 {1,667,495 | 824,981 1,371,518 60.15 |2,915,429 9,038,508 5,764,982 
cember 12, 1951). | C 


Air Navigation aes 
*Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways (including amendments International and Overseas: February T 952 

1 through 18). (10¢.) 

1dments 19-63 (Available from CAA.) - - ——-—-— — — - 
*Part 601—Designations of Control Areas, Control Zones and . } ae 

Reporting Points (including amendments 1 through 22). (15¢.) anion 








pia To 3-60 (Available from CAA.) Reve- Pas- nue Ton-miles flown Ps 
Part 608—Danger Areas (October 31, 1951). Operator — 4? seals ee Rll eta Civ 
Amendments: 1 (Oct. 31, 1951), Correction (Nov. 8, 1951), 2 otis la Bo Be A Unite for 
. . - - : pas senger miles oa nited 
(Nov. 15, 1951), 3 (Nov 16, 1951), 4 (Nov. 28, 1951), 5 (Nov. sengers miles (000) factor Express Freight States Parcel bei 
29, 1951), 6 (Dee 6 1951), 7 (Dec. 12, 1951), 8 (Jan. 8, (000) mail post 
1952), 9 (Jan. 8, 1952), 10 (Jan. 24, 1952), 11 (Jan. 23, 1952), cou 
12 (Jan 31, 1952), 13 (Feb. 8, 1952), 14 (Feb. 21, 1952), ) T 
15 (Mar. 4, 1952), 16 (Mar. 7, 1952), 17 (Mar. 13, 1952), 18 American Airlines 222 339 9,639 7,953} 11,236 335 148,655 13,398 0 
(Mar. 20, 1952), 19 (Apr. 4, 1952), 20 (Apr. 10, 1952), 21 (Apr. Braniff Airways 342,321 3,017 5,879) 14,528 0 71,288 24,547 0 : and 
17, 1952.). Chicago & Southern Air Lines : 134,314 2,718 3,015 6,215 0 77,254 4,031 549 : fow 
Part 609—Standard Instrument Approach Procedures. (July 27, Colonial Airlines } 5,976 1,816 1,436 2,340 0 3,940 1,611 is ff . 
1951.), Amendments: 1 (August 25, 1951), Correction (October Eastern Air Lines 243,435 6,738 9.324, 14.406 0 70.955 33,706 0 line 
17, 1951), 2 (Nov. 6. 1951), 3 (Nov. 3, 1951), 4 (Nov. 21, National Airlines 68,704 9,615) 2,482) 3,968 3,318 13,512 1,360 1 to kb 
1951), Correction (Nov. 22, 1951), 5 (Dec. 11, 1951), 6 (Dee. Northwest Airlines 162,798 4,824 7,886] 15,930 9,978 508 ,505 126,676 0 ' J 
13, 1951). 7 (Dec. 18 1951). 8 (Dec. 22. 1951). 9 (Jan. Pan American World Airways: | : es 
17, 1952), 10 (Jan. 22, 1952), 11 (Jan. 22, 1952), 12 (Feb. 2, Atlantic Division 1, 21,962 30,276 53,717 16 . 36 381,530 98 ,423 the 
1952), 13 (Feb. 16, 1952), 14 (Mar. 4, 1952), 15 (Mar. 13, 1952). Latin American Division 2,353.6 75,798, 59,941) 99,418 60.29 262,189 0 Pre! 
Part 610—Minimum En Route Instrument Altitudes. (July 27, Alaska Operations 2 > 2,587 2,879 9,390 30 .66 39,487 0 re 
1951, corrected September 21, 1951), Amendments: 1 (August 4, Pacific Operations 787 , 568 6,268; 22,607) 38,203 59.18 327,629) 21,085 the 
1951), 2 (August 24, 1951), 3 (Nov. 2, 1951), 4 (Feb. 2 and 9, Pan American-Grace Airways 481,357, 11,233; 12,088) 17,465 69.21 26 ,334 7,243 T 
1952), 5 (Mar. 21, 1952), 6 (Mar. 26, 1952), 7 and 8 (Apr. 5, | Trans World Airways 947,849/ 9,118) 21,581; 39,138 55.14 328,296 51,334 
1952). 9 (Apr. 15, 1952). United Air Lines 245,500} 3,708 9,186) 12,884) 71.30 64,273 0 of 
Part 612—Aeronautical Fixed Communications. (5¢.) Correc- Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways. 7,892 310 102| 158 64.56 0) 0 on 
tion (Apr. 4, 1952), Amendment 1 (Apr. 15, 1952). o SEER IONE RAST aps [rns pemeess ASE SEES SEERA gE A: Bas 4 
Part 617—Airport Traffic Control Rules. (April 21, 1951.) Total . 7,662,626 169,351) 196,635) 338,996 58.01 184 ,606/5,763 ,316|1,635,067| 178,683 tical 
*Part 620—Security Control of Air Traffic. (5¢.) . a . — [a ee ia m mar 





Amendments: 1-5 (Available from CAA.). eirti 


nok cnn of Construction or Alteration. (5¢.) Domestic: Passenger Miles Flown we 
Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Curr Exami ; S 
Fit 2S—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Examine (Total revenue and nonrevenue, in thousands ) nese 








char 
| 


January February | Total 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month ordered : _ Adm 
ne ; ee tag . 4 | : ns one : 

Intra-Mar Shipping Corp. and Intra-Mar Air Freigh ae 2 } 879,152 | 686 , 220 1,565,372 said 
2 : ; [eat | 9 “4G 9 9 d vd . 

Corp. to cease and desist from operating as interna- ‘Territorial ae a eee 11 306 term 

tional air freight forwarders without appropriate au- a SOT Sela, america in Je 

: , Total j Ie de 906,649 | 713,135 | 1,619,784 ; 

thorization from the Board. | shou 
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International and Overseas: January-February, 1952, 1951 




















3 Revenue miles Revenue passengers Revenue passenger- Passenger seat-miles (000) | Revenue passenger load 
January-February January-February miles (000) January-February factor (percent) 

ted . Operator January-February January-February 

; mai nih 3. L . — ee ma Le cuales: ao Rahs o. ciao 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 

1, 928 ‘American Airlines t 464,510 465,063 19,907 19, 16,152 15,168 23,650 24, 61.28 

), 929 Braniff Airways 706,983 506, 863 5,934 4 11,559 8.507 29,998 21,! 39.47 

4,819 Chicago & Southern Air Lines aa 270,965 | 265,617 5,248 5 6,050 5.149 12,529 12, 42.50 

B, 147 Colonial Airlines 102,290 96,430 3,698 4 2,906 3,422 5,229 5, 68.25 

D , 485 Eastern Air Lines 502,489 122,720 14,181 3 19,693 3,727 29,740 73 50.62 

7,243 National Airlines ; 145,900 234,670 18,292 22 4,749 5,747 8,097 12, 44.65 

9, 982 Nestiinest Audiann 983 | 938 941,632 9,969 8 16,256 15,844 33 , 486 34, 46.34 

1,869 Pan American World Airways: 

9) 066 Atlantic Division 2,129,577 44,097 41,490 61,266 55,559 90,357 56.37 61.49 
€ Eatin: Aanesiaan Eiwieicns 41489.739 144,782 131,512 121,812 104,481 166,177 59.94 62.87 
2s Alaska Operations 334,031 5,702 5,023 6,398 5,397 15,223 34.12 35.45 
32 Pacific Operations 1,423,046 12/394 10.439 44,251 34,659 68,143 55. 82 50.86 

8,650 Pon Aimaliandienes Mivucss 930.994 20.670 18,753 22" 183 20,038 33902 | 62.45 59.11 

7, 987 Trans World Airways 1.803.690 17,954 13,753 14,246 37,463 80.476 53.59 46.55 

4,273 United Air Lines 2 492,448 7,581 5,121 18,777 12.614 24,913 70.26 50.63 

9,304 Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 17,076 17,056 626 411 206 135 342 60.25 39.47 

7,534 Total Pe 15,757,378 | 14,253,576 331,035 294,122 396,504 327.910 697 ,821 597,391 56.82 54.89 

= Index (1951 =100) ab beacas 110.55 100.00 112.55 100.00 120.92 100.00 116.81 100.00 103.52 100.00 
— —-— — _-——-—— - — —ee: : Wa re = = ~. = 
4,702 Ton-miles flown 
530 alii ag ——! —" ae ——— . sleet 

1,977 | . : | — si : 

2371 Operator Express and freight United States Mail Parcel post 

8° 007 January-February January-February January-February 

2,322 ee : i SS SS eee 

1,218 , | : . , : | 

3'690 1952 | 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 

1,401 acne ‘ = ie ~ 

699 : a = 

2,407 American Airlines — ; ‘ | 292,049 193,455 29,436 25,502 0 0 

Heed Seanill inoue 208 , 408 175,993 52,765 22,645 0 0 

9’ 863 Chicago & Southern Air Lines , 172,127 92,972 8,129 5,300 1,223 414 

2" 032 Colonial Airlines : 6, 114 | 7,128 2,973 1,836 101 299 

7,095 Eastern Air Lines 137,131 23,296 72,630 16,353 0 0 

6,651 National Airlines . . 40,012 46,151 | 2,472 1,834 1 0 

4,934 Northwest Airlines... . " 993, 454 997 , 453 260,744 286, 641 0 0 

828 Pan American World Airways: ve z 
73 Ailsatie Diciaion Fs 1,900,300 | 1,572,901 745,581 568,042 178,834 145,055 
6.933 Latin American Division ; 4,513,306 3,602,658 531,722 467,504 0 0 
Alaska Operations : 685,21 7 235 77,136 58,169 0 0 
72.900 Pacific Operations Se. 1,022,876 2 658,484 841,765 38,208 0 
Sen Amolenetienee havens... a. 372,633 54,354 51,373 15,473 10,382 
Trans World Airways 1,169,550 687,743 531,847 111,024 81,138 
| United Air Lines 98/213 126,304 128; 980 0 0 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways ; ; : 6,230 0 0 0 0 
869 = 5 . 
2,038 Total aeete 11,617,620 | 9,477,110 | 3,310,473 | 3,007,801 344.864 237.288 
1,643 Index (1951 =100) ie 122.59 100.00 110.06 100.00 145.34 100.00 
4.548 : a — Se nn ellen = = — Sea en — == 
64,982 + iwi iati i - ; = swiss 
| CAA Trains Japanese Civil Aviation Summarized CAA Gets Engines for Airline 
(Continued from page 42) * 2° ° 
. . : from pag . By Enlisting Aid from Abroad 
For Peacetime Flying that is responsible for most accidents but human fail- 
H sae ; > ; acel * * * ° . 
ings, Just as In most automobile accidents. r International barriers were overcome by the Of- 
The same high standards of safety set by the U.S. “There are many stories about the potential and fice of Aviation Defense Requirements of the Civil 
Civil Aeronautics Administration will be the basis the growth of general aviation that are not told wide- Aeronautics Administration, to obtain assistance from 
for Japanese civil aviation as a result of training now ly enough. Flying is a necessary part of our everyday as far away as London for Northwest Airlines, hard 
eer being given to six veteran Japanese pilots in this lives—the fastest form of transportation ever devised. jt by flood damage to its engine overhaul base at 
post country. “Make no mistake about it—aviation is here to stay. Holman Field, St. Paul. 
; Through the cooperation of the State Department, It will have its setbacks such as the unfortunate and When flood waters swamped the base, Northwest 
: ' and with the Japanese government paying all costs, unprecedented series of accidents in the Newark area. was confronted with a critical need of spare engines 
549 four officials of Japan’s CAA and two Japanese air- It will be severely criticized for being noisy and dan- for jts Boeing Stratocruisers, The airline applied to 
18 . A : . eee 8 a oerama it wi P ; , “alse 4 . . 1: aie ° 
° line pilots will be given refresher courses in piloting, gerous, but it will be a better industry because all of | CAA*s OADR for help. The R-4360 engines for the 
1 to be follow ed by the standard training and refresher us in aviation will be forced to work harder and lon- —_Stratocruisers are extremely scarce, and without 
' courses given U.S. CAA Aviation Safety Agents at ger to improve it. spares, Northwest said, it would be forced to begin 

98,423 | the Aeronautical Training Center at Oklahoma City. [he Administrator concluded his remarks by ask- grounding the big planes on May 5. 

0 f ere = : f < = = a » Nj > Nj » : -"h ite ¢ bs ee ° 
0 | Preliminary pilot refresher courses will be given at ing the Ninety Nines to help the CAA reach its goal OADR contacted officials of British Overseas Air- 

21,085 | the Spartan School of Aeronautics. of providing a safer and better aviation industry to ways who happened to be in Washington and the 
7.243 a ¢ : a af ve P . . . - . ss 4 s ™ is as 3 

51,334 The party departed oe _ 1, and — all. ped hegre Panga: as ergs > del gt visitors made arrangements with their London office 

‘ ; organization, to feel free y time to bring ir ; 3 : 
; of Masoa Kimura, Ta ee ; & 7 “s oe ‘a — to lend Northwest two engines from their short 
- Kawada and Kiyoshi Nishimura, who are Aeronau- problems, suggestions or criticisms to the CAA and 


supply, one in New York and one in London. While 
domestic airlines are giving every assistance possible 
in the way of sharing spare parts and overhaul 
facilities, more complete engines were needed to tide 


178.683 tical Inspectors with the Japanese CAA; and Hide- _ that the CAA would do its utmost to help solve them. 
maro Tominaga and Yoshikazu Etonaga, Japanese 
airline pilots. Edward V. Pettis, Chief Advisor of | ing the Japanese CAA as soon as the peace treaty 








the Tokyo office of the CAA, accompanied the Japa- _ becomes effective. Seiiicens: Gans difficul ‘ : 
nese. a “The courses they will take with our specialists at oH te 7 _pecount ifficulty. To this end 
“These men have not flown since they were dis- the Training Center will require four months. They ‘© United States Air Force agreed to waive formali- 


charged from military service in 1945,” A. S. Koch, are the first Japanes to be given flight training in "®S and make two spare engines available immedi- 


ce Administrator of the CAA’s International Region, this country. Previously, the CAA has trained three ately, with . promise of possible further assistance. 

een said in discussing the training program. “Under air traffic controllers, and they are now back home Northwest's engine overhaul base at Holman Field 
11.345 terms of the surrender, they were not allowed to fly in Japan instructing their countrymen in prepara- was protected by a 514-foot dike but water seeped 

ae in Japan, but the State Department agreed that they tion for the resumption of Japanese control of civil under the dike and pushed up through the floor of 
co should be trained and ready to assist in administer- aviation.” the hangar. 
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Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- Domestic: January-February 1 952, 1951 I 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, _ - - EE Re 
Washington 25, D. C. Orde.s must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- on 
intendent of Documents. _ == 


Helpful Publications 








Passenger seat- | 
miles (000) 
January-February 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000) 
January- vient 


Revenue passengers 
January-February 


Revenue miles 
January-February 




















= ; 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Flight Assistance —_ =o ie CDR oe 
Airman’s Guide and Flight Information Trunk Lines 7 
Manual $6 a year = American Airlines 12,944,403) 9,924,074 660,427, 612,896, 374,735, 310,338) 568,208] 422,795 ay 
(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains Braniff Airways 2,024,774) 1,826,008 128 , 060 112,902 44,365 38,278 75,054 64,203 Br 
three sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and Capital Airlines 4,030,827) 3,227,226 254,673 215,616 76,936 66 ,086 163,149 121,643 ] Cz 
Notices to Airmen. The Flight Information Manual supple Chicago & Southern Air Lines 1,482,602) 1,209,069 ,57 57,956 28,520 21,348 49,060 34, 7 17 Ch 
mente the Airman's Guide and is issued semiannually.) Colonial Airlines 576,824 537,774 2 31,900 8,454 8,240 18,732 15,805 Ce 
Continental Air Lines 1,232,591 982,162 35.985 19,382 13,194 40,049 28 ,368 ‘ Cc 
Delta Air Lines 3,072,767; 2,700,367 125,613 76,020 63 ,367 119,186 99,604 } De 
Airports Eastern Air Lines 10,273,629| 9,626,827 534,920 287,178) 275,193 459 , 37 431,175 Ez 
- =e Inland Air Lines 47& ,688 463 , 587 14,244 7,052 5,529 11,514 11,117 * 
Airport Buildings 20 cents Mid-Continent Airlines 1,319,228} 1,203,378 55.620, 18,791 16,776, 35.964) 30, 108 - 
Probl ab shat Setting tot di 1d and National Airlines 3,002,554] 2,562,219 102,440! 89.833] 73.877| 133,129 :170 - 
nal cites a te a Ge ot eek ee 629,901, 616.356 55.773, 8.792, 10,404) 18,765, —_ 19,078 oy 
Northwest Airlines 1,994,232) 2,036,436 74,333 64,468 49,424 112,749} 102,703 Nx 
Airport Design 30 cents ‘Trans World Airlines 8.279.658 7,246,992 252.959 233,648} 181,209! 342,468) 286,188 Ts 
eed tide alenmeds eth cecoameieiaial United Air Lines 10,244,314) 8,280/411 376.980 279,787, 221,780) 430,426) 322,981 U, 
ee ee es Western Air Lines 1,529,952) 1,318,330 85,765, 33,633) 30,887 57,967, 52, 185 Ww. 
: - > . . J . ina co cis, erase 
Airport Landscape Planting 15 cents Trunk Total .| 63,116,944) 53,761,216) 3,095,360) 2,745,902 1,651 ,594|1,385,930| 2,635,793) 2,152,840 
(Provides practical information on how to improve the Index (1951 =100) 117.40 100.00 112.73 100.00 119.17 100.00 122.43 100. 00 
appearance of an airport.) cca 
Airport Turfing . 25 cents Diaiien Riuon 
(Describes various problems involved and presents methods } 
used in establishing and maintaining a good turf.) All American Airways 466,703 431,582 20 , 362 20,845 2,786 2,895 9,801 9,063 All 
—_— Bonanza Air Lines 146,269 144,345 4,836 4,297 1,230 1, 10% 3,137} 2,957 Bo 
Seaplane Facilities 25 cents Central Airlines 231,330, 222/303 6,963 21465 837 441 4,857 3)479 oe 
(Answers problems posed by the planning and construction Empire Air Lines 197 ,605 199,669 6,268 5,770 1,238 1,146 4,150 4,193 En 
of seaplane bases.) Frontier Airlines 729 487 695,151 16,099 12,683 4,257 3,180 15,320 13,903 Fre 
Helicopter Air Service 52,864 47,188 0 0 0 0 ; 0 0 He 
Small Airports 15 cents Lake Central Airlines 180,617 155,391 738 2,689 583 462 8.658 8, 436 Lal 
Answers t bleme confrontin ities Los Angeles Airways ‘ 39,854 55,476 0 0 0 0 ) we 
elnisen oho ae to. build a nana dling Mid-Continent Airlines | 137,477 147 ,035 5, 736 5,490 1,119 1,085 3,106 3,088 io 
Mid-West Airlines . 112,466 122,627 356 396 52 50 450 492 j Mi 
Standard Specifications for Construction of Ozark Airlines 397 ,344 158 , 782 7,549 3,409 1,225 451) 9,933 2,846 | Oz: 
Ai . Piedmont Aviation 719,012 558 , 892 26,675 19,984 6,181 4,629 15, 100 11,737 Pie 
irports $2.25 Pioneer Air Lines | 6281618] 559618 24,725} 21,538 6.410 5,701 15,087| 18, 481 Pio 
tai ificati it f tructi { ai t Robinson Airlines 224,353 193,059 11,381 10,722 1,798 1,651 9 | a 
FE a gn agg eo "clearing and grubbing. grading, drainage, | Southern Airways | 530,369] 398.876 17,462! 10,271 2,977, 1,861 11, 138| 8,340 ~ 
paving, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction.) Southwest Airways 373 , 062 372,771 16, 133 17,795 3,080 3,416 7,834) 7,828 Sou 
Trans-Texas Airways 451,857 425,937 10,718 9,996 2,421 2,442 9,489) 8,945 Tra 
West Coast Airlines 227,093 172,613 10,079 6,962 1,439 = 4 aaa = We 
Flight Trainin Wiggins, E. W. Airways 64,615 100,494 315 558 29 5 254) ) Wi 
bd bd Wisconsin-Central Airlines 298 , 468 _ 278, 574 14,341) 6,002 2,133 928 6,267) 2,161 Wi. 
: > = soecivagegeaiaiinatins — — at oR Pera ae . 
Aircraft Powerplant Handbook................----...--- $1.50 Feeder Total 6,209,463, 5,435,383, 203,736, 161,872 39,795, 32,478) 129,040] 103,717 
(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have Index (1951 =100) 114.24 100.00 125.86 100.00 122.53 100.00 124. 42 100.00 
only superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant § funda- Ane Sse, a aia 
mentals.) | | 
ee ee ere rere ...50 cents Furteril Lines 
(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, © Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 125,375 100 , 564 21,345 16,930 1,683 1,308} 3,330 2,725 Car 
stalls, spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the Hawaiian Airlines ; 542,391 462,113 52,784! 47,140) 6,859 6,078 11,206) 10,021 Har 
plane, airport traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) Trans-Pacific Airlines 215,241) 139,557 20 , 482) 12,352! 2,547) 1,448) 6,026 3,912 Tra 
Flight Instruction Manual $1.50 Territorial Total 883.007 702.234, 94,611) 76,422, -11,089| 8,834, + 20,562| 16,658 | 
(A complete text on flight training for ctudent and tastrecter. Index (1951 =100) 125.74 100.00 123.80 100.00 125.53 100. 00) 123.44) 100.00 j 
Includes acrobatic maneuvers.) : ———- gerry 4 
nic Grand Total .| 70,209,414) 59,898,833) 3,393,707 2,984,196 1,702,478 11, 427.243! 2, 785, 395| 2,27 3,215 : 
Path of Flight 75 cents Index (1951 =100) . 117.21 100.00 113.72, | 100.00, ' 119.28} | 100.00 122.53} " 100.00 | 
(Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, 4 Pom —. ! eS Ser fae t 
presented in brief form for the use of the private pilot.) ments 
Questions and Answers for Private Pilots ....15 cents — es ° CAB 
(A collection of the questions and answers upon which the CAM Supplements and Aviation Official Actions oe sk Sk S 
private pilot written examination is based.) i (Continued from page 45) 
Realm of Flight 60 cents Safety Releases E-6115 institutes investigation of and suspends through May 
(Presents practical information about the effect of atmos- 14, 1952, a certain rule => ., ne sag Sige mg P 
phaels continens epee Cpe. (Issued between April 1, 1952 and April 30, reser “4 ag es ip es pee mapa os po 7 nl “8 pass 
i ; 5s ‘ ing earing before an examiner o = Board at a c 
Personal Aircraft Inspection Manual 55 cents 1952, and obtainable from the CAA Office of be ye Senery (Feb. 13.) , was 
(Contains information dealing with the fundamentals of inspec- Aviation Information, Department of Commerce, E-6116 approves, subject to stated conditions, provisions, or Dec 
tion and provides a general maintenance guide for the owners of Washington 25, D. C.) limitations, certain agreements between Pan American World ' 
personal type aircraft.) Airways, various air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other car- L 
jati Safety [eS riers, relating to rate matters. (Feb. 13.) Fel 
s Aviation Safe ty Releases E-6117 orders Northern Consolidated Airlines to show cause j ‘ 
Miscellaneous ain = ea — why the Board should not establish certain temporary mail rates vate 
. No. Date Subject for the period Jan. 1, 1951, through Dec. 31, 1951, over its routes 
ANC Procedures for the Control of Air eee ____—Cseerrtificated for transportation of mail. (Feb. 4.) oy 
E-6118 denies petition of the city of Monte Vista, Colo., for f 
Traffic sam i i ei et a a al 45 cents 358 4/ 7/52 Evaulation of Aircraft Fuels and Lubri- reconsideration of the Board's decision in the Frontier Renewal H 0 
(Officially approved manual of air traffic control procedures cating Oils. case with respect to service to Monte Vista. (Feb. 14.) j fligh 
adopted for use by civil and military air traffic control per- 359 4/10/52 | Toxic Hazards and Fatigue in Agricultural E-6119 opinion and order in the Philadelphia-Transatlantic t 
sonnel. These procedures are required to be followed by all Flying. Service case authorize Trans World Airlines and Pan American 8 crafi 
civil controllers holding certificates under Part 26 of the CAR.) World Airways to suspend service at Philadelphia, Pa., until gows 
. ’ +s ~ a 7 60 days after final decision by the Board in the North Atlantic 
Personal-Aircraft Owner’s Guide 15 cents CAM Supglencete aces can. Wades Ma. Ma at a, Os, Ot 0) 
(A collection of the questions most frequently asked by the —_ ° 7 E-6120 dismisses proceeding and vacates suspension (E-6114) othe: 
owners of personal aircraft.) a in the matter of coach fares proposed by American Airlines. dent 
s . . (Feb. 15.) : 
Terrain Flying 25 cents CAM _ E-6121 grants The Flying Tiger Line exemption from Jan. 12, § Le 
(Describes the special problems _and hazards encountered in = p ~ ie Title 1952, until Nov. 1, 1952, from the provisions of sec. 401 (a) so § influ 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions.) No. — a as to permit it to engage in interstate, overseas, and foreign air § H T 
eve transportation of persons and property pursuant to contracts § is 
The Air Fair 20 cents a an a dl ati, ee ae with any department of the Military Establishment. (Feb. 14.) O; 
(Gives detailed helps io plenning and operating am air fair.) 60 1 4/1/52 Appendix A transmitting Regu- E-6122 grants motion of American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, wher 
" . - | lations of the Administrator Delta Air Lines, and Chicago and Southern Air Lines for de- , 
Tr me Cac aask eeceerrsnt 15 cents | | 609 ferral of all future procedural steps in the matter of the appli- obse: 
ying | Part b s 
(Planning and organization material so arranged as to permit | } | cation of Capital Airlines and Braniff Airways for route amend- tions 


“tailoring” to fit local conditions.) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from Page 48) 
Domestic: January- February 1952, 1951 


Revenue passenger 


| load factor = 


(percent) 
January-February 


January-February 


Ton-miles flown 


~ Freight | 
January-February 


why “United States Mail — 
stnannstil February 


Express 











1952 1951 19 52 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Trunk Lines | 
American Airlines ane 65.95 73.40) 1,553,169 1,678,290, 6,400,188 5,890, 576 2,846,093) 2,211,841 
Braniff Airways..... 59.11 59.62 153, 806 212,425 290,672) 296,1 278,467 256,105 
Capital Airlines. . 47.16 54.33 378,971 417,846 604,853 788,143 350, 184) 292 ,833 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 58.13 61.49) 125,147 122,786 189 , 569 126,561) 115,389) 104,441 
Colonial Airlines ; 45.13 52.14 14,816 15,849 21,838 17,424) 21,658 17,233 
Continental Air Lines. . . ; 48.40 46.51 27,767 22 ,488 107 , 882) 101,935) 93 , 755) 40,154 
Delta Air Lines + 63.78 63 .62 202,219 223,041 647 , 186 689 , 920) 334 , 588) 280,281 
Eastern Air Lines. ; veeel 62.52 63.82 600,383; 1,116,607) 1,079,900) 862 , 273) 984,173) 944,786 
Inland Air Lines _, 61.25) 49.73 11,866) 14,464 26,487 23,461) 38 , 394) 32,709 
Mid-Continent Airlines... ... .| 52.25) 55.72) 36, 243) 44,199) 83 , 344) 86 , 929] 67 , 387) 62,534 
National Airlines. .... | 67.48 67 . 06) 128,739 88 , 896) 878,136 844,794! 253, 191| 162,249 
Northeast Airlines... . 46.85 54.53 31,205 38 , 820 26,105) 34,955) 25,468) 23,535 
Northwest Airlines....... | 57.18 48.12 262,429 375,555) 485,933 760, 107| 413,597 368,474 
Trans World Airlines. ‘ 68 .22 63.32) 1,014,074) 1,538,037) 2,470,623 od 129} 2,021,201) 1,755,641 
United Air Lines ‘ obo 65.00) 68.67, 1,497,603) 2,032,522) 4,131,372) 4,183,843) 3,513,591) 2,441,908 
Western Air Lines... | 58.02 59. 19) 65 , 862) 70, 185) 96, 605) 110,779) 201, ane 172,545 
Trunk Total... .. 62.66) 64.38} 6,104,299] 8,012,010) ‘17, 540. 693| 17,332, .938|11, 558,287] 9,167,269 
Index (1951 =100) | 97 33} 100. 00) 76.19] 100. 00 -20| 100. 00| 126.08 100.00 
| | | 3 | 
Feeder Lines | 
All American Airways... . 28.43) 31.94 21,628) 25,638) 0} o| 9,815) 7,571 
Bonanza Air Lines... . 39.21 37.30 305 344) 2,452 1,518) 1,092) 764 
Central Airlines. ne -| 17.23 12.68 1,566 0 3,531) 0) 3,821) 3,038 
Empire Air Lines............| 29.83 27.33 2,454 2.670 0 5, 186) 3,905 
Frontier Airlines SE ee 27.79 22.87 10 , 637 9,720) 53,344 30, 183} 18,660 15,873 
Helicopter Air Service........| - — 0} 0) 0 0 4,498 3,466 
Lake Central Airlines.... . | 15.94 13.45 8,035) 21,881!) 0 | 2,587 2,905 
Los Angeles Airways......_. | as se: 0| | 0| 0| 7,208 7,772 
Le ie meg ne Airlines. ..... 36.03 35.14 5,097) 9,130) 5,587| 6 989) oe oom 
id-West Airlines... | 11.56 10.16 | 0} 0} , ».ve 
Ozark Airlines a ys | 12.33 15.85) 7,134 10,032 0} 0} 4,784 1,857 
Piedmont Aviation. —— 40.93 39.44 10,511 15,834 18, 768) 18,876] 11,159 8,986 
Pioneer Air Lines... . cuaal 42.49 42.45) 6,816 7,893 27,995) 20 , 726) 18,878 16,461 
Robinson Airlines | 38 .34 43.53 7,530 10,484 5,394) 6, 692! 4,769 3, 
Southern Airways... | 26.73 22.31 14,202 9,508) 0) 0 14,211) 12,810 
Southwest Airways... . 39.32 43.64 6,448 6,363 23,244] 29,462) 12,121 7,769 
Trans-Texas Airways. . 25.51 27.30) 4,695) 4,845 11,742) 10,141 9,617 5,991 
West Coast Airlines....... 30.17 aa 1,624) 1,550) 9,496) 6,410 1,642 1,004 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways... | 11.42 12.72) 199} 0) 0) 0 137 215 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines . 34.04 42. 34 18,239) 7,378) o) 0 12,503 6,149 
eas Eee uiheaegeds i =| —|—__|_____—_ 
Feeder Total . ras 30.84 31.31 127, 120) 143, 270) 161, 503| 130,997 146 , 805 114,542 
Index (1951 =100). 98.50 100.00 88. 73| 100. 00) 128. 29! 100.00} 128.17 100.00 
i | | | 
Territorial Lines | | 
| | 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines . | 50.54 48.00 0} 0} 5,508 4,481 1,779 1,461 
Hawaiian Airlines... eer 61.21 60.65 14,829) 16,195 ee 98 , 825 4,152 6,356 
Trans-Pacific Airlines... . . | 42.27 37.01 1 450) _— 5 5,473) 2,591 3,138 — 
Territorial Total....... 53.93 53.03; 16, 279) 16, 401) ~ 449,030] 105,897 9,069 7,817 
Index (1951 =100). | 101. 70 100. 00) 99. 26) 100. “ 140.73 100. 00 116. 02 100. 00 
Grand Total | 61.12 62.79 “6, 247, 7698) 8, 171, 681/ “17, 851, 226 17, 569 , 882 it, 714, “161 “9, "289, 628 
Index (1951 = 100) | 97.34 100.00 — 10 0. 00) 10i. 60 100.00 126. 10 0. 00 




















Suspensions and Revocations 


(Continued from page 45) 

Performing low-level acrobatics and carrying a 
passenger during such maneuvers when the passenger 
was not equipped with a parachute—6 months from 
Dec. 29—Gerald A. Taylor, Portland, Ore. (Private). 

Low flying over a congested area—90 days from 
Feb. 1—Frederick C. Haupt, Yakima, Wash. (Pri- 
vate), 

Revocations 

Operating an aircraft carrying a passenger (The 
flight terminated when the engine stalled and the air- 
craft crashed during a forced landing.)—George No- 
gowski, Geneseo, N. Dak. (Student). 

Operating an airoraft carrying a passenger, and 
other violations—Barry Holmes, Udall, Kans. (Stu- 
dent). 

Low flying, operating an aircraft while under the 
influence of intoxicants, and other violations—Everett 
H. Donelson, Broken Bow, Neb. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft during instrument conditions 
when he did not have an instrument rating, failing to 
observe traffic contro! instructions, and other viola- 
tions—Gene C. McAdoo, Union City, Tenn. (Private). 


MAY 20, 1952 


Operating an aircraft on a passenger carrying 
flight (while holding a Student Certificate), low fly- 
ing, and other violations— Muriel W. Tallent, Ontario, 
Calif. (Private). 

Failure to conform to the traffic pattern for the 
Salt Lake Airport, Salt Lake City, Utah; failure to 
maintain contact with traffic control; and other vio- 
lations—LeGrand Stokes, San Miguel, Calif. (Stu- 
dent). 

Operating an aircraft carrying a passenger and fly- 
ing low (The aircraft crashed near a residence when 
the pilot lost control during a low altitude turn fol- 
lowing a pull-up.)—Melvin R. Van Wechel, a 
Mont. (Student). 

Operating an aircraft while under the a of 
intoxicating liquor, buzzing a residential area, buzz- 
ing a crowd assembled at a rodeo, and other viola- 
tions (The aircraft crashed after the hitting the top 
of a tree while buzzing the main street of Mackay, 
Idaho.)—David R. Hardman, Mountain Home, Idaho 
(Private). 

Starting an aircraft when only the pilot’s 4-year- 
old daughter was at the controls (When the engine 
started, the daughter opened the throttle causing the 
aircraft to lunge forward and strike a parked plane.) 
—Byron Hess, Maple Valley, Wash. (Student). 





| Civil Aviation 


| Highlights | 


| 1952 
— ies Sousa 
Airports and ‘airfields re ecorded with 
CAA ... April 1 6,214 6,346 
By type: 1 
Commercial. . } 1,999 2,243 
Municipal . 2,316 2,288 
CAA Intermediate : 56 71 
Military i - 348 324 
All others... . . 1,495 1,420 
Private use. . . ae 1,350 1,261 
Miscellaneous government. ... .| 145 159 
Civil airports and airfields by class:?| 
Total... | 5,866 | 6,022 
Class I and under..... 3,819 3,958 
Class II 960 959 
Class III. 500 512 
Class IV wt 375 373 
Class V : 127 138 
Class VI and over. . at 85 82 
Total U. S. civil aircraft .. April 1 87,962 91,753 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft . April 1 1,278 1,221 
Civil aircraft production... . February 
Total | 227 239 
1- and 2- -place models ’ 186 70 
3-, 4-, and 5-place models j \ 169 
Over ’5-place models... ... 41 | 5 
Certificates approved . February 
Student pilots. : : 2,272 
Private pilots 3 1,355 
Commercial pilots : 8 312 
Airline transport pilots. . 3 66 
Mechanics (original certificates) : 403 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates)... 8 44 
Flight instructor ratings 3 82 
Instrument ratings. . . , § 106 
Control tower operators. . . 48 
Traffic control activity... . . February 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport 
towers... 1,206,841 | 1,110,376 
Fix postings, CAA airway centers 1,165,591 | 1,070,528 
Instrument approaches, CAA ap- 
proach control towers... ; 33 , 130 29,988 
AIRPORT OPERATIONS 
Washington National. . March 
cheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 91,619 98,159 
Passengers arriving . 94,707 95,061 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures . 12,110 11,426 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 2,888 3,462 
San Francisco Municipal... .. February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 58,459 46,907 
Passengers arriving 57, 767 46,674 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 7,319 6,555 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3,633 4,258 
Oakland Municipal. . .. February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 10,285 7,925 
Passengers arriving. . 10,717 7,474 
Aircraft arrivals and departures . 5,577 4,483 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 7,312 9,208 
Miami International... .... February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 88,390 88,397 
Passengers arriving. . 91,162 88 , 983 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. . 9,189 9,400 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 12,989 7,730 
Los Angeles International... February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 71,510 53,298 
Passengers arriving. ..... 72,477 53,386 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 9,197 19; 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 8,072 4,810 











! Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and 
public services, private control. Municipal—Public use and 
public services, public control. CAA Intermediate—No public 
services, CAA control. Military— -No public services, military 
control. Other—(a) No public services, private control; (b) No 
_— services, Federal Government control (Forest Service, 


7 The following is a breakdown of paved airports and unpaved 
airfields by class of facility: 














Airports Airfields | Total 
Class of Facility —- 
1952 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 2 | 1951 ° 
ClassIandunder| 122) 112| 3,697| 3, na 3 B19 8,958 
Co): ee 187 170 773) 959 
Class III...... k 341 337 159 eH 500 512 
ae 332 335 <i 38} 375| 373 
 ) Se 121 131 6} 7| 127) 138 
Class VI and over 81 80 4) 2) 85) 82 
Total..... “1,184 a 165 











“4,682 4, 851 5, 866) 6,022 





+ Not available. 
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Board Revises Civil Air Regulations 
On Aircraft Maintenance and Repair 


(Continued from page 


and instruments, and indicates the various operations 


constituting routine maintenance, repairs, and 
alterations 

“This revision restates and clarifies the standards 
for the performance of maintenance, preventive main- 
tenance, repair and alteration of any certificated air- 
It sets forth the classes 


authorized to 


craft or component thereof. 


of persons who are perform and 
approve maintenance, preventive maintenance, repair, 
the required 
With certain exceptions, only certificated mechanics, 


persons operating under the supervision of certifi- 


or alteration, and describes records. 


cated mechanics, repair stations, and appropriately 
authorized to work 
aircraft or aircraft components. 
a pilot who will now be authorized to perform pre- 
ventive maintenance functions on certain personally 
owned or operated aircraft. The other is a manu- 
facturer who will now be permitted, without obtain- 


certificated air carriers are on 


One exception is 


ing a repair station certificate, to rebuild or alter 
products for which he holds a type or production 
certificate or which are manufactured by him in ac- 
cordance with appropriate specifications approved by 
the In order to perform work on air- 
craft or other that those men- 
tioned, a manufacturer must either hold an appro- 
priate repair station certificate or employ properly 
rated mechanics for the supervisory and inspection 
work. In addition, except as permitted for manu- 
facturers, the performance of repair and alterations 


Administrator. 


aircraft components 


on instruments and major repairs and alterations on 
propellers are restricted to appropriately certificated 
air carriers and to certificated repair stations. An 
individual mechanic would normally not be equipped 
to perform such operations, and therefore instrument 
and major propeller work is restricted to specially 
rated facilities which must be equipped to perform 
such work. 

“It should be noted that Part 18 as revised pro- 
vides that an aircraft need be flight tested only after 
it has undergone major repair or major alteration 
It should be noted also that Part 18 as 
revised no longer requires that a private pilot shall 
have at least 200 hours of pilot time before being 
eligible to conduct a flight test on aircraft after 


operations. 


certain repairs or alterations, because this require- ~ 


ment has, in effect, been superseded by the more 
recently adopted provisions of $43.21 which contain 
no such requirement.” 

Part 24—Mechanic and Repairman Certifi- 
cates.— "Currently effective Part 24 establishes re- 
quirements for the certification and rating of aircraft 
mechanics and aircraft engine mechanics. This re- 
vision of Part 24 establishes certain new requirements 
for the issuance of mechanic certificates and ratings, 
delineates the privileges of such certificates, and es- 
tablishes basic operating rules for the holders thereof. 
It also establishes a new classification of airman to 
be known as a repairman and provides for certifica- 
tion as such, 

“Mechanic 
frame and powerplant ratings only, and the standards 
prescribed for their issuance are similar to the current 
aircraft Each applicant must 
take a practical examination appropriate to the rating 
It is intended that this examination shall be 
designed to permit an applicant to demonstrate that 


certificates are to be issued with air- 


and engine ratings. 


sought. 


he possesses a well-rounded, basic understanding of 
the work which the rating sought authorizes him to 


perform. All examinations serving to qualify an 
individual for a mechanic certificate shall be con- 


Administrator to 
make certain that all applicants meet the same gen- 
eral standards. 


ducted by a representative of the 
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41) 


“Under the terms of this revision the airframe 
and powerplant mechanic shall have all of the privi- 
the present aircraft and aircraft engine 
mechanic. In addition, an airframe mechanic is 
privileged to return airframes and their components 


to service after minor repair or minor alteration: a 


leges of 


powerplant mechanic is privileged to return power- 
plants and propellers and their components to service 
In order to 
assure that an applicant who is not a graduate of an 
approved school is properly qualified to discharge his 
duties and responsibilities under the terms of his cer- 
tificate, the experience requirements have been in- 
creased from 12 to 18 months for either an airframe 
or powerplant rating, and these requirements provide 
that an applicant desiring both ratings must show at 
least 30 months of concurrent experience. It should 
be noted that current holders of mechanic certificates 
are deemed to have met these requirements. 


after minor repair or minor alteration. 


“The regulations in this revision also specify the 
recent experience requirements which must be met 
by each certificated mechanic before he is considered 
qualified to exercise the privileges of his certificate 
and ratings. These requirements recognize the fact 
that some holders of mechanic certificates exercise 
the privileges of such certificates in a supervisory 
manner only, and that recent experience acquired in 
this manner is considered satisfactory. 

‘A classification of airman to be called a ‘repair- 
For the per- 
formance of work on airframes or engines at a repair 
station, a properly certificated mechanic is sufficient. 
However, a repairman is required at a repair station 
which is authorized to perform work on instruments 
or to perform major alterations and repairs on pro- 
pellers. The necessity for this is established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, in. that 
an approved rated airman must be in charge of the 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, or repair of United 
States aircraft or their components. An airframe 
or powerplant mechanic as such is not authorized to 
perform instrument or major propeller work, unless 
he is also employed and certificated as a repairman. 

“A repairman will be employed and certificated for 
a particular job, and he is not authorized to exercise 
his privileges except while carrying out his duties as 
required by that job. As it is considered that in 
most cases no one below the level of a shop foreman 
or department head need be certificated, it is antici- 
pated that few repairmen will be required by any 
one repair station. 

“Appropriately certificated air carriers, by the 
terms of the revision of Part 18 are no longer re- 
quired to obtain a repair station certificate to perform 
their own maintenance and overhaul. Therefore, in 
order to assure that such air carriers have properly 
rated personnel in charge of their instrument and 
propeller shops, provision has been made for the 
recommendation and certification of repairmen in the 
same manner as by repair stations. 

“A factory mechanic rating has been omitted from 
this revision of Part 24 since revised Part 18 now 
permits a manufacturer to rebuild or alter products 
for which he holds a type or production certificate or 
which .are manufactured by him in accordance 
with appropriate specifications approved by the 
Administrator.” 

Part 52—Repair Station Certificates—Cur- 
rently effective Part 52 establishes requirements for 
the issuance of repair station certificates and ratings 
and basic operating rules for the holders thereof. It 
is the intent of this revision to improve the standards 
of repair stations. To accomplish this objective ad- 
ditional repair station ratings are hereby established 


man’ has been established in this part. 


to take into account the trend toward specialization, 
so that the stations will be better able to maintain 
present-day aircraft. The Board believes that repair 
station ratings issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this part will reflect more accurately the 
scope of authority and capabilities of the applicant. 
It is also the intent in this revision to place a greater 
degree of responsibility for the operation and per- 
formance of repair stations on management as a 
consequence of the additional privileges granted the 
certificate holder. For these reasons the Board has 
provided for a re-examination of all repair stations 
within one year from the effective date of this part. 
By that time all repair stations must meet prescribed 
standards of inspection, quality control, housing, and 
performance. 

“Under the terms of this part the following general 
ratings may be issued to repair stations: airframe, 
powerplant, propeller, radio, instrument, and acces- 
sory. Instead of these general ratings a limited 
rating may be issued authorizing an applicant to 
work on some particular type of airframe, power- 
plant, etc., or to perform some specialized mainten- 
ance, repair, or overhaul function. Thus, an appli- 
cant may, if he so desires, apply only for the rating 
for which he is able to furnish the required facilities, 
equipment, materials, and personnel. An applicant 
for a powerplant rating would not, for example, have 
to be equipped to repair all powerplants, but may 
choose the make or model with which he desires to 
work. 

“All applicants are required to furnish housing, 
facilities, equipment, materials and personnel ade- 
quate to perform competently the work authorized by 
the particular rating sought. The exact type and 
amount of such housing, facilities, equipment, materi- 
als, and personnel will, in all probability, vary in 
each instance. This part sets forth the main func- 
tions to be performed by a repair station holding a 
particular rating. It is also designed to provide 
applicants with an incentive to provide more effici- 
ent methods of accomplishing the required functions. 

“Provision is made for a repair station with an 
airframe rating to conduct annual inspections and 
to issue ferry permits. These additional privileges 
are granted in the belief that after reinspection re- 
pair stations with airframe ratings will be qualified 
to assume this additional responsibility. 

“It should be noted that the provisions for desig- 
nation of a certificated repairman have been provided 
in Subpart B of Part 24. This was done both to 
have the airman certification rules in the proper part 
and to provide for recommendation of repairmen 
either by air carriers who have an approved mainten- 
ance program or by repair stations.” 

Part 53 — Mechanic School Certificate.— 
“Currently effective Part 53 establishes certification 
and rating requirements for mechanic schools, pro- 
vides for aircraft, aircraft engine, and combined air- 
craft and aircraft engine ratings and curricula, and 
establishes basic operating rules for the holders of 
mechanic school certificates. This amendment revises 
these regulations and establishes new requirements 
for the issuance of mechanic school certificates and 
ratings and basic operating rules for the holders 
thereof. Under the terms of this revision the only 
ratings to be issued are airframe and powerplant 
which correspond to the previously issued aircraft 
and aircraft engine ratings, respectively. The re- 
quirements for facilities, equipment, material, and 
personnel are stated as general standards to be met 
by each applicant. The type and amount of such 
facilities, equipment, materials, and personnel must 
be determined by the requirements of the particular 
rating sought and the maximum number of students 
expected to be in attendance at any particular time. 
Compliance with such general standards is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the applicant. 

“No provision has been -. de for the certification 
or operation of schools foi instrument, propeller, 


(Conntiuued on page 51) 
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Air Regulations and Manuals ses 


AIRCRAFT 


Certification, Identification, and Marking of Aircraft and Related Products 
Airplane Airworthiness; Normal, Utility, Acrobatic, and Restricted Purpose 


Categories 
Airplane Airworthiness 
Airplane Airworthiness 
Airplane Airworthiness; Transport Cc ategories 
Glider Airworthiness 
Rotorcraft Airworthiness 
Aircraft Airworthiness; Restricted Category 
Aircraft Airworthiness; Limited Category 
Aircraft Engine Airworthiness 
Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness 
Aircraft Radio Equipment Airworthiness 
Maintenance, 
and Appliances 


AIRMEN 


Pilot Certificates 

Airline Transport Pilot Rating 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates 
Mechanic and Repairman Certificates 
Parachute Rigger Certificates 
Air-traffic Control-tower Operator Certificates 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates 
Physical Standards for Airmen. . 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates 
Flight Navigator Certificates 

Flight Engineer Certificates 


OPERATION RULES 


Air Carrier Operating Certification 


Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Out- 


side the Continental Limits of the United States 
Irregular Air Carrier and Off-Route Rules 
General Operation Rules 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations 
Commercial Operator Certification and Operation Rules 
Ope ration of Moored Balloons 
Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles 


AIR AGENCIES 


Airman Agency Certificates 

Ground Instructor Rating 

Repair Station Certificates. . 

Mecharic School Certificates 

Parachute Loft_Certificates and Ratings 


AIR NAVIGATION 


Air Traffic Rules 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 


Notice and Reports of Aircraft Accidents and Missing Aircraft 


NOTE: 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 2 25, D. 
check or money order payable to the Superinte ondent. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Repair, and Alteration of Airframes, Powerplants, Propellers, 


Items for which a price is listed may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
Remittances should be made by 
Amendments and Special Re gulations 
may be obtz ained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. 
Free Manuals, Supplements and Releases are available from the Office of Aviation ca cteion 


Cc wil Air Regulations | 


a — © enchiignsneinaniia 


May I, 1952 


1 Civil Aeronautics Wiiinite 





NO. g | 
abel pars Special | <e | Supple- | Amending 
Price | Date ments Regulations | Price | Date | ments | Releases 
ef 1} —_— | $$. J_ - _ ———— af \_— } — 
| i | 
| | 
| 1 || $0.05 | 1/15/51 | 1 ieee | 
{ | | 
23 15 | 11/ 1/49 | 7 | 358 9 
04 } @ | 7/1/44] 193,202 
| 4a .20 | 4/ 7/50 | | 358, 375 i} 
2 4b .25 | 7/20/50 | 6 | 358, 361 6 | 
| 5 05 | 3/ 5/52 | | 
6 .10 | 1/15/51 1 | 358 1| 
8 -05 | 10/11/50 | .60 | 1/ 1/51 | 1 
9 .05 | 11/ 1/49 | 1 
13 -05 | 3/ 5/52 | 358 | | ot 
14 .05 | 3/ 5/52 | | 358 .20 | 5/ 1/46 | 
16 .05 | 2/18/41 Free 2/13/41 62,272 
18 .05 | 6/15/52 377 1.25 | 8/ 1/49 | 1 
20 05 8/ 1/49 10 1 
21 .05 8/15/49 4 
22 .05 | 11/ 1/49 
24 .05 | 6/15/52 365 1 
25 05 9 > /50 2 
26 .05 | 11/ 1/49 5 4 
27 05 | 11/ 1/49 4 2 
29 .05 | 10/ 1/49 2 
33 .05 2/15/50 5 3 
34 .05 | 11/ 1/49 4 2 
35 .05 | 11/ 1/49 4 2 
10 .05 | 9/ 1/49 356, 363, 366, 367, 369, 378 : 6 
41 .05 | 11/15/49 5 | 356, 367, 381 12 
42 -10 | 6/ 1/49 11 | 367, 368, 375, 378, 379 1.00 | 9/ 1/49 4 
43 .05 | 8/ 1/49 7 3 
44 -05 | 9/ 1/49 1 
45 .05 | 11/15/49 1 | 356, 367, 375 
48 .05 | 9/ 1/49 
49 10 | 7/20/49 
0 .05 10, 1/49 4 0 8 /- 51 
51 .05 | 10/10/49 2 1 
52 05 6/15/52 1 | 
53 .05 6/15/52 Free 5 40 
54 05 | 10/15/49 1 i .15 | 7/1/48 
60 10 8/ 1/49 1 | 
61 10 | 9 1/49 7 | 356, 363, 366, 367, 368. 10 
62 .05 | 5/ 1/49 eae & 





No. 1 adopted March 7, 


Out of print. 


' Pending publication of a complete Manual, supplements containing rules, policies, andjin- 
terpretations of the CAR’s will be issued in the form of pages for a Manual and will be available 
free of charge until release of the Manual. 

? Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this Part or Part 4a. 
1952. 
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Air Tours Used for Promoting 
Soil Conservation in Midwest 


Increasing popularity of air tours in promoting 
soil conservation is shown in a survey by the Third 
Region of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which covers six midwestern states. 

The survey reveals that 179,337 persons last year 
attended 67 gatherings where air tours were offered 
in connection with soil conservation meetings. Of 
that number, 9,376 were given an opportunity to 
study soil conservation from the air. Sponsors said 
that plane rides had the advantage of giving broader 
view of the entire conservation program than was 
possible from the ground. Farmers who flew said the 
aerial views were especially effective in showing the 
need for conservation work and in revealing the ef- 
fect of work previously done. 

Tours were sponsored by chambers of commerce, 
soil conservation districts, local business groups, vo- 
cational agriculture classes, and Flying Farmers or 
other aviation organizations. The usual procedure 
was for the sponsor to arrange a mass meeting at 
which soil conservation problems could be discussed. 
This was topped off by an opportunity to take a 


“look-see” from the air and, attracted many who had 


never before been up in a plane. 


MAY 20, 1952 


Mid-West’s Certificate 


(Continued from page 43) 


posals of route extensions and modifications do not, 
in the Board’s view, justify any change in its decision 
not to renew Mid-West’s authorization. 

Dissenting Opinions.—Member Josh Lee dis- 
sented from the Board’s refusal to create a sound and 
logical route pattern which Mid-West could operate 
with DC-3 aircraft. He stated that Mid-West’s 
experience with its single-engine operation did not 
constitute a reasonable test of the traffic potential of 
this area and that Mid-West, if given an adequate 
route structure, could reasonably be expected to make 
as good a showing as local service carriers in other 
sections of the country. Mr. Lee pointed out that 
Mid-West is now controlled by Purdue Research 
Foundation which can supply the carrier with the 
necessary funds, aircraft, and management to com- 
mence operations with DC-3 aircraft almost immedi- 
ately. Mr. Lee also objected to the majority’s de- 
cision to reopen the proceding to determine whether 
10 smaller communities should be placed on the 
trunkline routes of Mid-Continent and United. He 
pointed out that this is contrary to the Board’s estab- 
lished policy of separating the trunks from the local 
service carriers. 


Member Joseph P. Adams dissented from the ma- 
jority decision primarily on the grounds that the 
Mid-West single-engine operation of only a little more 
than one year could not fairly be construed as a true 
local service experiment. He felt that similar short- 
run operations by other local service carriers, which 
have since been renewed and extended, showed, 
initially, no more favorable economic results in the 
public interest than those of Mid-West. 

Member Adams also pointed to the serious adverse 
effect on the mail pay needs of the possible new 
Braniff-Mid-Continent system. 





Repair Regulations Revised 

(Continued from page 50) 
radio, or accessory mechanics since the work per- 
formed on aircraft othe. than airframe or powerplant 
(with the exception of minor repairs and alterations 
to propellers) is to be performed only by the certifi- 
cated repair station, the manufacturer, or the appro- 
priately certificated air carrier. It should be noted, 
however, that the part does not in any way purport 
to prohibit the establishment of specialized courses 
or schools for such mechanics or to prevent the 
graduates of such schools from obtaining employment 
as certificated repairmen in repair stations or with 
air carriers.” 
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Rear- View Mirrors and Atomic Probes 
Latest Projects of CAA’s T. D. Center 


\ rear-view mirror for pilots and an atomic probe for measuring soil density and 


moisture are among the newest aids to aviation which have been announced as a result of 


work at CAA’s Technical Development and Evaluation Center at Indianapolis. Ind. 


When a pilot has taxied his airplane out onto the runway and is ready for take-off, he 


formerly could see little or nothing behind him. 


ata glance whether to proceed, or to make way for 


in airplane that is coming in to land. In the air 
he can spot an overtaking aircraft far enough behind 
to allow him plenty of time to turn out of its path. 
After landing, he will know 
off the runway. 

It’s all with mirrors, and has made 
possible through the efforts of the CAA Technical 
Development and Evaluation Cente: 
Indiana. 


when it is safe to turn 


done been 
at Indianapolis, 
They have developed a transparent stream- 
This 
is mounted in the cockpit canopy, above and ahead 
of the pilot. 


lined plastic bubble, which includes a mirror. 


Extensive flight tests have proved its effectiveness. 


Even small aircraft can be 


distance. In 


seen at a quarter-mile 
fact, practically all of the 


sky above and to the rear of the airplane can be 


rearward 
scanned. The bubble-mirror assembly is light in 
install, and so far has shown no 


to affect the 


weight, easy to 


tendency flying characteristics of the 
airplane. 

Rear-View Mirror Approved.—tThe use of this 
arrangement in the Cessna Model 140 airplane al- 
ready has been approved. Approvals for other air- 
planes require mainly that flight installations be 
demonstrated to CAA officials to make sure that they 
are properly installed, and to make sure that the 
flying characteristics of the airplanes have not been 
seriously affected. 

The Technical Development and Evaluation Center 
has been evaluating other devices to give the pilot 
wider range of vision. These include special plastic 
mirrors, etc. 
arrangement has 


lenses 15 inches in diameter, curved 
However, the flat mirror-bubble 
proved the best so far. 

Atomic Probes.—In 


probes” 


another project, “atomic 
and a recording Geiger counter are being 
used by the CAA to measure soil density and mois- 
ture, which are critically 
airport runways. 


The new 


using neutrons and gamma rays, is expected to prove 


important in 


“atomic” method of soil measurement, 
valuable also in highway design and in agriculture. 
Early work on the project was by the Center through 
a Cornell University contract. The equipment and 
methods are being further developed both at the 
Center and at Cornell. 

Standard methods of measuring the 
water in soil, and the density 
and expensive. 


amount of 
of soil, are laborious 
Furthermore, until development of 
the “atomic” device, there was no practical way of 
measuring changes of moisture content under pave- 
ments, or in frozen soil. 


Without 


and the 


accurate information about the density 


content in a given soil, 
“educated 
the bearing qualities of 
Should 
paving, 


easily run to one-half mil- 


varying moisture 


engineers must design by the euess’ sys 
If they 
the soil, the paving quickly 
they 


tem. “overguess” 
disintegrates. 
“underguess”, the cost of unnecessary 
excavation and fill may 
lion dollars or more on a single airport. 

The “atomic” measuring method is simple to use, 


Basic- 


ally. it consists of a radioactive source and a detector, 


ind the equipment is relatively inexpensive. 


which are lowered into a one-inch stainless steel tube 
driven into the ground. 

recorder is used for making 
density and _ soil 


The same electronic 


measurements of both moisture. 
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designing 


Thanks to a new device. he now can tell 
The probes for the two purposes are similar in ap- 
pearance, but different in their arrangement. 

Rays Bombard Soil.—The density probe is 15 
inches long, and designed to fit snugly into the steel 
tube. Capsules of radioactive cobalt 60, in the tip 
of the probe, continuously bombard the soil with 
gamma rays through the walls of the steel tube. The 
rays are scattered by the soil, and part of them re- 
turn to the Geiger counter near the top of the probe. 
The number of gamma rays returning to the counter 
is direc tly related to the soil density. 

The 


rec ord 4 


counter is connected with the electronic 
through a The returning 


gamma rays not only flash neon lights on the front 


coaxial cable. 


recorded on a dev ice 
which looks like the mileage part of an automobile 


of the recorder, but also are 
speedometer. Counts are normally made for a period 
of 3 minutes to reduce the purely statistical error 
in the Geiger tube counts. 

The radioactive material in the density probe is 
relatively weak, but certain precautions should be 
followed in using the equipment, Center experts 
These consist largely of keeping the body 
a foot or more from the probe, and placing the probe 
in a lead or concrete shield when it is not in use. 

The moisture probe, about 7 inches in length, is 


caution. 


designed like the density probe to fit snugly into 
the steel tube. In this probe, the radioactive source 
emits neutrons instead of gamma rays. These neu- 
trons are strongly affected by hydrogen atoms, a 
primary constituent of water. 

Neutrons colliding with hydrogen atoms, are 
scattered in various directions and lose a large part 
of their energy thus becoming “slow neutrons”. 


After several such collisions, some of the slow neu- 
trons return to the vicinity of the probe. Here they 
strike a piece of silver foil, which in turn emits 
momentary flashes of beta rays. The number of 
such flashes is recorded on the counter. 

Water, of course, contains two atoms of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen in each molecule. There is com- 
paratively little hydrogen in the soil except in the 
form of moisture. The number of slow neutrons 
returning to the probe as a result of collision with 
the hydrogen atoms, therefore, gives a relatively ac- 
curate measurement of the moisture content of the 
soil. 

One advantage of this method of measuring soil 
moisture is that it is effective whether the water is 
in vapor, liquid, or solid state. 

While polonium-beryllium has proved to be a use- 
ful source of neutron emission, its life is relatively 
short. This makes calibration of equipment difh- 
cult, particularly under field conditions. The CAA 
Center now is experimenting with purified Radium 
D, which has a much longer radioactive life. 

Agricultural Value.—Engineers and agricul- 
turists long have sought information about the mi- 
gration and concentration of moisture in the ground 
in various seasons of the year. For lack of a practi- 
cal method of making such measurements, however, 
very little is known about the subject. Researchers 
at the Center hope the “atomic” method of measur- 
ing moisture will make a fund of such information 
available in the near future. 

Large numbers of the steel tubes can be placed 
in position and left in the ground indefinitely, stop- 
with vacuum-bottle tops. By lowering the 
moisture probe into the tubes, readings of moisture 
As an alternative, the readings can 
be transmitted automatically to a central point by 


pered 
few minutes. 


radio. 

In addition to its engineering applications, the 
soil moisture measurements may bring direct agri- 
cultural applications. As one example, irrigation 
water now is applied to crops largely on a guess- 
work basis. With a ready method of measuring 
soil moisture, it would be possible to apply the pre- 
cise amount of water for the crop, avoiding expensive 
and wasteful over-watering. 





Rear-View Mirror Newest Aid to Safe Flight 


What the pilot may see in his rear-view 
mirror is shown above—another airplane ap- 
proaching from behind on a potential collision 


course. In many small planes, a pilot can look 
behind only by turning the plane; in others the 
rear-view is restricted. 
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